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Between  Ourselves 


The  new  appearance  and  set-up  of  the  BLUE  JAY  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Adult  Education  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Education  has  honored  us  by  requesting  that  we  provide  3000 
copies  of  this  issue,  for  distribution  to  its  members  throughout 
Saskatchewan.  The  government  grant  of  $200  for  this  issue  will 
almost  cover  the  additional  cost  of  publication. 

We  are  naturally  pleased  that  copies  of  the  BLUE  JAY  will 
go  to  so  many  homes,  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  our  new  read¬ 
ers,  not  only  will  enjoy  the  contents  of  our  bulletin,  but  that  many 
of  them  will  join  with  us  as  members  of  the  Society  and  will  be¬ 
come  regular  subscribers  as  well  as  contributors. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  publication 
of  this  nature.  It  seems  apparent  that  for  the  next  few  issues  we 
will  be  obliged  to  revert  to  the  mimeographed  type  of  bulletin. 
The  time  for  the  permanent  change-over  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  every  member,  increased  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  retention  of  those  of  our  members,  who  through 
oversight,  have  permitted  their  dues  to  fall  one  or  two  years  in 
arrears. 

We  would  like  particularly  at  this  time  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  obtaining  so  many  new 
members  during  the  past  few  months.  Their  efforts  have  been 
very  gratifying.  One  outstanding  case,  we  feel,  should  be  mentioned 
in  particular.  Mrs.  Edith  Orman,  teacher  of  Walton  School,  Stough¬ 
ton,  has  paid  for  twelve  subscriptions,  in  order  that  a  child  from 
each  home  represented  in  the  school,  will  receive  the  BLUE  JAY 
during  1951. 

To  the  great  number  of  enthusiastic  members,  not  only  in 
Saskatchewan,  but  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  several  States  who  have 
written  us  such  kindly  letters  of  appreciation  and  encouragement, 
we  return  our  heart-felt  thanks.  Fully  aware  that,  in  the  BLUE 
JAY,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  desired,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
with  such  co-operation  we  together  will  soon  be  able  to  build  up 
a  nature  publication  which  will  truly  reflect  the  thoughts,  observa¬ 
tions  and  sentiments  of  those  who  derive  so  much  happiness  from 
the  great  out-of-doors. 
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Advent  of  Spring 

BY  ELIZABETH  B.  FLOCK 


\v 


“■We  embark  each  year  on 
the  sea  of  winter,  with  un¬ 
questioning  faith  that  on  its 
other  shore  spring  awaits 
us,  once  more  to  shake  the 
violets  from  her  lap.  When, 
in  March,  that  shore  looms 
in  the  distance,  we  feel  the 
joy  of  travelers  in  sight  of 
their  native  land.  ’  There 
may  be  rough  seas,  and 
March  winds  are  blustery, 
but  there  in  sight,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  that  faint  outline 
on  the  horizon." 


Here  on  the  prairies  we 
know  the  first  horned  larks 
do  not  mean  spring,  but 
they  give  a  lift  to  the  spirits 
after  our  long  winter.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  it  is  well  to  review  nature 
books  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  what  is 
to  come.  A  further  period  of  waiting  is 
necessary  before  a  few  more  hardy 
birds  arrive  and  we  know  another  joy¬ 
ous  season  is  upon  us. 


Even  crows  as  they  flap  over  two 
or  three  at  a  time  are  a  welcome  sight. 
Juncos  and  tree  sparrows  bathe  in  pools 
of  snow  water  or  trUl  their  sweet  songs 
on  the  frosty  air.  A  killdeer  returns  to 
sit  disconsolately  on  the  ice  bordering 
the  lake  as  though  wondering  why  he 
had  been  in  such  a  hurry.  Robins  are 
more  interested  in  a  meal  than  song  at 
first.  No  one  can  fail  to  agree  that  “a 
flock  of  wild  geese  on  the  wing  is  no 
less  than  an  inspiration.  When  that 
strong-voiced,  stout-hearted  company 
of  pioneers  pass  overhead,  our  thoughts 
ascend  and  sail  with  them  over  the 
roofs  of  the  world.  As  band  after  band 
come  into  the  field  of  vision  -  minute 


glittering  specks  in  the  distant  blue  - 
to  cross  the  golden  sea  of  the  sunset 
and  disappear  in  the  northern  twilight, 
their  faint  melodious  honk  is  an  Orphan 
strain  drawing  irresistibly." 

Nor  are  birds  the  sole  object  of  out¬ 
ings,.  As  the  soil  grows  warmer,  plant 
life  begins  with  the  first  prairie  crocus 
in  bloom.  Then  follow  in  close  succ¬ 
ession  wild  parsleys,  moss  phlox  and 
a  mounting  host  of  others,  each  a  gem 
of  beauty  if  viewed  attentively.  The 
ephemeral  display  of  blossoms  on  forest 
trees  is  a  treat  to  the  beholder.  There 
samples  of  flower  evolution  from  pri¬ 
mitive  forms  can  be  seen  each  year  in 
the  conifer  blossoms  with  staminate 
and  pistillate  separate  on  each  tree. 
The  willows  date  back  to  an  early  era 
also,  producing  these  flowers  on  sep¬ 
arate  trees,  while  the  elms  have  perfect 
ones,  but  no  petals.  Stamens  and  pis¬ 
tils  alone  make  the  lacy  pattern. 

The  wind  aids  in  cross-pollinating 
the  conifers  and  willows,  but  bees  in 
hordes  buzz  about  the  pollen- bearing 
flowers  in  their  rush  to  gather  it  for  the 
hive.  Butterflies,  like  the  mourning 
cloak  that  lay  dormant  all  winter,  appear 
somewhat  bedraggled  in  appearance. 
Others  are  just  emerging  from  their  co¬ 
coons,  The  warm  sun  of  spring  brings 
out  many  forms  of  insect  life. 

Those  who  follow  Nature’s  trail 
never  tire  of  this  annual  event  of  re¬ 
turning  life.  It  is  a  simple  pleasure 
open  to  aU  of  any  age.,  “Over  and  above 
a  healthy  curiosity,  or  any  scientific 
acquaintance,  it  is  the  cojn£anionsh_ip 
of  the  woods  and  fields  which  counts  - 
a  real  friendship  for  birds  and  bees  and 
flowers." 
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Pileated  Woodpecker 

BY  B.  J.  MOREHOUSE,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay 
on  page  11  there  occurs  a  note  about 
the  occurence  of  the  Pileated  Wood¬ 
pecker  and  its  conparative  rarity  in 
general, 

The  above  note  is  of  interest  to 
me  because  of  the  following  experience 
of  mine  of  recent  date,  ^^bout  a  year 
ago  a  neighbor  called  my  attention  to 
this  fact.  Knowing  of  m.y  interest  in 
the  happenings  of  natural  history 
around  us  this  friend  realized  the 
unusual  was  taking  place,  namely 
that  a  large  blackish  bird  with  a  red 
crest,  etc,,  had  the  habit  of  appearing 
in  the  morning  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  in  woodpecker  fashion  creeping 
up  the  large  trees  and  drilling  into 
the  wood  huge  deep  holes. 

When  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
fact  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker  was 
visiting  our  region.  Throughout  the 
winter  I  made  great  efforts  to  personally 
see  the  bird  and  possibly  secure 
pictures  of  it.  Unfortunately  I  was 
disappointed  and  never  made  contact. 

I  am  in  the  hopes  the  bird  or  birds  will 
visit  this  area  again  this  winter.  The 
bird  had  a  habit  of  flying  away  from  ray 
neighbors’s  home  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  last  spring  I  had  work  to  do  in  th  e 
v;oods  about  1000  feet  from  my  neighbors 


and  in  the  direction  which  the  bird  took 
in  flying  away.  There,,  numerous  fallen 
trees  dead  and  decayed,  were  literally 
full  of  large  deep  bored  holes,  undoubt¬ 
edly  made  by  this  pileated  bird.  The 
holes  were  too  large  to  have  been  made 
by  our  common  Bowny  and  Hairy  Wood¬ 
peckers,  so  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker  w^as  a  visitant 
to  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

My  Conn.  Geol.  &  Natural  History 
bulletin  lists  the  Pileated  Woodpecker 
as  very  rare  in  occurence,  having  been 
noted  only  about  a  dozen  times  in  the 
last  75  years  and  two  breeding  records 
in  the  last  60  years. 

WhUe  com.menting  on  the  above 
facts  I  v^ould  like  to  state  that  in  1945 
when  on  a  visit  to  Mellvile,  Yorkton 
and  Bredenbury  for  observations  of  the 
solar  eclipse,  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  I.  M.  Priestly  and  her  intense 
interest  and  fascination  with  the  doings 
of  Nature,  while  concerned  with  the 
doings  of  the  solar  edipse  expedition, 

T  was  able  to  observe  both  plant  and 
bird  happenings.  It  was  another  pleas¬ 
ant  memory  I  am  able  to  retain  of  that 
trip  that  I  found  my  first  and  only  nat¬ 
ural  Yellow  Lady  Slipper  near  Breden¬ 
bury.  I  have  never  found  it  in  my  own 
native  state  here,  although  it  isn’t 
considered  to  be  very  rare  either.  When 
I  told  Mrs.  Priestly  of  my  find  she 
seemed  as  pleased  as  I  was.  Hence 
my  continuing  interest  and  hopes  for 
the  future  success  of  her  BLUE  JAY 
as  one  of  those  good  things  in  this 
world  of  ours  we  all  should  strive  to 
perpetuate. 

Rare  at  High  Hill,  Sask. 

Mr.  Anton  Waycheshen  reports  that 
Pileated  Woodpeckers  are  quite  rare 
in  his  district,  although  several  are 
seen  each  year.  He  feels  certain  that 
these  birds  nest  near  High  Hill,  but 
as  yet  has  been  unable  to  locate  one. 
He  believes  that  such  conspicuous 
birds  fall  easy  prey  to  thoughtless 
gunmen  and  attributes  their  scarcity 
to  this  fact 
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Giills-the  Grand  Birds  of  the  Prairie 

BY  GORDON  W.  STEWART,  Regina,  Sask. 


To  bird  lovers  there  can  be  few 
greater  thrills  than  that  of  watching  the 
wonderful  aerial  battles  staged  around 
farmers’  fields  by  the  Franklin  and  Bon¬ 
aparte  Gulls,  for  the  possession  of  a 
mouse,  e^ecially  a  young  smooth-haired 
one.  The  best  battles  are  waged  in  the 
mornings  when  the  birds  are  hungi'y, 
and  I  have  often  stopped  my  machine  so 
as  to  be  able  to  watch  the  fun. 

A  mouse  will  be  disturbed  by  the 
machine,  make  a  run  for  other  cover, 
only  to  be  pounced  on  by  a  gull.  The 
gull  flies  aloft  with  the  mouse  in  its 
bill  and  is  at  once  attacked  by  other 
gulls.  Then  is  when  the  wonderful  fly¬ 
ing  of  these  birds  is  really  something 
to  see  "  ducking,  diving  and  dodging 
with  superb  skiU.  Sometimes  the  mouse 
is  dropped  in  the  fray,  but  before  it 
reaches  the  ground  another  gull  will 
pick  it  out  of  the  air,  only  to  become 
the  centre  of  the  fight  for  the  unfort¬ 
unate  rodent. 

Perhaps  by  its  skill,  the  gull  will 
out-maneuver  its  pursuers,  or  possibly 
because  of  some  reason  known  only  to 
gulls,  the  possessor  of  the  mouse  will 
fly  unmolested  to  another  part  of  the 
field,  where  it  will  kill  its  prey  by 
squeezing  it  from  end  to  end  in  its  bill; 
then  turn  the  mouse  and  swallow  it  head 
first,  m.aking  several  strenuous  gulps. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  unable  to  get  away 
from  its  attackers,  then  with  its  head 
far  back  and  wings  fluttering  to  keep 
itself  aloft,  the  gull  will  swallow  the 
m.ouse  head  first  and  continue  on  its 
hunt  for  further  game,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

These  gulls  follow  the  farmers’ 
machines  in  flocks  of  from  less  than  a 
dozen  to  sometimes  over  a  hundred. 
They  v/ill  often  come  within  arm.s  reach 
of  the  tractor  operator;  always  watching 
for  some  tid-bit  that  may  be  turned  up 
by  the  machine.  When  something  is 
sighted,  the  bird  drops  to  the  ground, 
picks  up  the  prize,  then  continues  its 
flight  watching  for  further  food.  After 


noon  they  do  not  seem  to  be  as  hungry 
as  they  are  in  the  morning  and  do  not 
display  the  same  fighting  spirit.  They 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  the  large  coarse¬ 
haired  mice,  though  sometimes  they  will 
swallow  them.  These  larger  mice  are 
prey  for  the  rough-legged  hawks  which 
swoop  from  nowhere,  reach  with  a  claw 
while  flying,  pick  up  the  mouse  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  flight  to  a  telephone  pole  or 
just  a  nearby  spot  in  the  field,  v/here 
they  hold  the  mouse  in  their  claw  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  eat  it  by  pulling  it  to 
pieces. 

Gulls  and  rough-legged  hawks  seem 
to  prefer  their  mice  alive.  In  fact  I 
have  never  seen  either  bird  pick  up  a 
dead  mouse.  Crows,  on  the  other  hand 
seem  to  want  their  game  already  killed. 

I  have  seen  crows  standing  on  fence 
posts,  watching  the  gulls,  and  when  the 
latter  have  killed  their  mouse,  or  when 
the  crow  believes  the  mouse  to  be  killed 
it  will  attack  the  gull  which  soon  drops 
the  mouse,  to  have  it  picked  up  by  the 
crow,  and  carried  so  far  away  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  how  it  dis¬ 
poses  of  its  ill-gotten  gain. 

A  morning  spent  in  the  fields  where 
tractors  are  working  and  which  are  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  Gulls,  would  be  worth 
any  bird  lover’s  time  if  he  is  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  workings  of  these  grand 
birds  of  the  prairie. 


Billy  Matthews  of  Nipawin  saw  a 
Great  Gray  Owl,  near  the  north-east 
cornerof  Port  a  la  Come  game  preserve, 
January  9. 


Flying  squirrels  are  more  widely 
spread  throughout  the  province  than  is 
generally  realized.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  are  nocturnal  in  habit.  Mr. 
J.  Turnquist,  who  lives  near  Wallwort, 
was  very  surprised,  when  on  February 
1st,  he  caught  one  in  a  trap  set  for  rats. 
He  had  never  seen  a  Plying  Squirrel 
before. 
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Camera  Adventures  with  the 
Ameriean  Bittern 

By  Doug  Gilroy 


Winter  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant 
time  of  the  year,  but  when  the  cold 

winds  start  to  blow  and  send  the  snow 
swirling  around  the  farm  buildings  ,  I 
like  to  sit  by  the  warm  fire  and  let  my 
mind  go  back  to  the  pleasant  days  of 
past  summers.  Many  happy  hours  were 
spent  then,  endeavouring  to  photograph 
the  wild  things  of  nature.  Thinking 
back  I  recall  one  summer’s  experience 
I  had  with  a  bittern. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  the 
lovely  love  song  of  a  bittern  on  a  quiet 
spring  evening?  It  is  one  of  the  strang¬ 
est  and  most  fascinating  of  bird  calls. 

Bitterns  are  members  of  the  heron 
family  and  a  dweller  of  the  marshes,  so 
naturally  one  has  to  be  in  suitable 
territory  to  hear  them.  The  song  is  hard 
to  describe.  Sometimes  it  sounds  rather 
like  someone  tapping  a  stick,  followed 
by  a  throaty  liquid  yodel;  other  times 
it  varies  with  other  odd  notes  thrown  in. 
On  a  quiet  evening  it  will  carry  a  long 
way  and  the  distance  seems  to  give  it 
an  added  charm,  so  that  one  always 
stops  and  listens  to  hear  it  again.  It 
must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 

One  of  these  fellows  had  been  sing¬ 
ing  his  evening  serenade  for  about  tw^o 
weeks  straight,  when  I  took  up  my 
camera  and  decided  to  try  for  some  Bitt¬ 
ern  portraits  to  add  to  my  collection  of 
nature  pictures.  Surely  after  being  on 
the  air  for  more  than  two  weeks  he  would 
have  acquired  a  “Mrs.”  and  a  nest 
would  be  underway. 

His  territory  proved  to  be  a  little 
marsh  about  125yards  longand  25 yards 
wide.  The  water  in  the  deepest  part 
would  be  two  feet  deep.  A  heavy  growth 
of  dried  rushes  and  coarse  green  grass 
hid  the  water  almost  completely  from 
view.  He  wasn't  the  only  bird  that 
chose  to  make  his  home  there.  As  I 
began  to  wade  into  the  green  and  gold 
vegetation  the  cackle  of  rails  greeted 
me.  Redwing  Blackbirds  were  singing, 
screaming  and  flying  in  all  directions. 
Many  of  their  nests  were  soon  found; 
some  not  quite  finished,  others  contained 
eggs. 


Penetrating  deeper  I  flushed  a  Can¬ 
vas-back  Duck  from  her  nest  of  twelve 
greenish  tan  eggs.  In  another  spot, 
where  water  was  shallow  and  the  cat¬ 
tails  dense  and  dry,  out  flew  a  Marsh 
Hawk.  She  had  been  brooding  four 
white  (  with  bluish  cast  )  eggs,  laid 
on  a  mat  of  dry  grasses. 

More  searching  revealed  nothing  but 
a  Mallard’s  nest  and  more  Blackbirds 
I  was  beginning  to  give  up  hope,  when 
suddenly  right  at  my  feet,  out  flew  a 
brownish  long-legged  bird,  a  little  larg¬ 
er  than  a  crow.  It  was  the  bittern,  of 
course.  Uttering  a  couple  of  croaks, 
she  flew  down  to  the  far  end  of  the 
marsh  where  she  dropped  down  into  the 
tall  grass. 

My  search  was  over,  for  when  I 
spread  the  rushes  apart,  there  on  a 
mound  of  dead  rushes  were  five  khaki- 
colored  eggs.  The  nest  was  built  in 
about  a  foot  of  water.  In  fact  some  of 
the  eggs  were  wet  on  the  under  side. 
Less  than  three  feet  from  the  bittern’s 
nest,  a  nest  of  Sora  Rail  was  found 
containing  twelve  eggs.  Taking  a  pic¬ 
ture  I  departed  from  the  area  at  once  so 
as  not  to  disturb  her. 

Mrs.  Bittern  had  laid  her  eggs 
much  sooner  than  I  had  anticipated 
for  in  no  time  at  all  the  eggs  were 
hatched.  This  I  discovered  on  a 
beautiful  Sunday  morning.  I  was  wad¬ 
ing  closer  to  the  nest  very  cautiously 
and,  expecting  the  old  girl  to  fly  any 
second,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  most 
the  most  hideous  and  terrifying  noise 
rent  the  air!  It  was  a  loud  hissing 
with  a  sort  of  scream  thrown  in.  My 
hair  stood  on  end  and  I  looked  wildly 
in  all  directions,  expecting  to  see  a 
great  Chinese  dragon  descending  down 
upon  me.  Then  I  saw  the  bittern.  There 
she  was,  standing  on  her  nest,  puffing 
herself  up  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
owl,  making  her  look  three  times  as 
large.  Her  long  neck  was  pulled  back 
and  her  sharp  mandibles  opened  so  wide 
you  could  see  right  down  her  throat— 
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and  out  of  that  throat  poured  that 
awful  rattle. 

Three  or  four  little  ones  were 
sitting  around  her  and  looked  quite 
comical  with  their  bills  pointed  skyward 
trying  their  best  to  blend  in  with  the 
scenery.  As  I  drew  closer,  I  expected 
her  to  fly,  but  no  sir!  she  wasn’t 
going  to  leave  that  nest. 

At  four  feet  I  photographed  her 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  This  was 
nature  photography  handed  to  you  on 
a  platter.  As  I  moved  a  foot  closer, 
she  flopped  down  over  her  young,  even 
spreading  her  wings  out  to  cover  the 
ones  at  the  edge  of  the  nest.  Nothing 
was  going  to  harm  her  babies  if  she 
could  help  it. 

After  taking  another  picture  or 
two,  I  decided  to  try  for  a  really 
close-up  -say  15  inches.  A  portrait 
attachment  was  put  over  the  lens.  When 
the  camera  was  lowered  to  almost  the 
desired  distance,  that  long  neck  which 
was  pulled  tightly  back  against  the 


body,  suddenly  shot  foward  with  the 
speed  of  light  Ping  I  !  her  sharp 
javalin-like  bill  struck  the  lens  and 
sent  it  sailing  several  feet  through 
the  air  where  it  fell  into  the  water. 

I  believe  she  struck  at  the  camera  lens 
because  it  resembled  an  eye.  Needless 
to  say,  I  didn’t  try  for  any  more  close- 
ups. 

Since  then  I  have  met  m.any  bitterns 
but  none  with  the  courage  and  defiance 
of  that  one. 


Birds  and  Bird  Banding  at  Nipawin 

By  Maurice  G.  Street 


I  had  a  fairly  good  year  at  bird  band¬ 
ing,  despite  a  very  cool,  wet  summer 
that  does  not  make  trapping  birds  very 
easy.  However,  I  did  give  the  thousand 
birds  expected,  a  fairly  close  run;  get¬ 
ting  932  of  54  species.  Had  a  fair 
number  of  “returns”  of  birds  banded 
in  previous  years  as  well  as  several 
distinct  recoveries. 

On  Septem.ber  28th  I  trapped  a  White 
-throated  , farrow  that  had  been  banded 
by  Mrs.  John  A.  Thompson,  at  Minn¬ 
eapolis,  October  6th,  1949.  This  is 
the  second  foreign  banded  White-throat 
that  I  have  captured.  The  first  one, 
trapped  October  3/46,  had  been  banded 
in  Indiana  the  previous  May.  Incident- 
ly.  White-throated  arrows  are  rarely 
recaptured,  and  their  migration  routes 
to  and  from  their  wintering  grounds  are 
still  very  much  a  puzzle. 

Billy  Matthews  applied  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  banding  permit  this  past  spring. 
Billy  does  his  banding  on  the  farm 
some  2^  miles  south  and  east  of  Nipawin. 


Even  having  not  received  his  supply 
bands  until  after  spring  migration  had 
started,  he  did  very  well,  trapping  492 
birds  of  some  34  species.  His  banding 
station,  bordering  open  fields,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  banding  totals.  Note  his 
captures  of  Clay-colored  and  Savannah 
Sparrows. 

This  past  summer  a  pair  of  Balt¬ 
imore  Orioles  raised  a  family  of  five  in 
a  tall  white  poplar  within  sight  of  our 
kitchen  window.  After  leaving  the  nest 
the  young  ones  stayed  aroung  the  house 
for  several  days.  During  this  time  one 
of  the  young  found,  by  chance,  the  oat¬ 
meal  porridge  (  cooked  thick  )  I  had 
placed  under  a  drop-trap  as  bait  for 
robins  and  catbirds  and  other  ground 
feeders.  Taking  a  liking  to  this  food 
source,  it  stayed  right  on,  even  after 
the  adults  and  other  young  had  left  the 
immediate  vicinity.  One  morning  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  that  on  the  approach 
of  the  male  robin,  the  young  oriole 
crouched  with  quivering  wings,  and  ut¬ 
tering  its  food  call,  accepted  a  worm 
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or  other  tid-bit  offered  by  the  robin.  A 
few  minuteslater  the  male  oriole  arrived 
and  also  fed  the  youngster.  Thinking 
the  male  robin  had  fed  the  oriole  by 
mistake,  I  was  again  surprised  a  few 
minutes  later  when  the  robin  again  fed 
the  oriole,  and  I  soon  learned  this  was 
a  regular  performance.  Next  day  the 
robin  v;as  seen  numerous  times  feeding 
the  oriole,  sometimes  on  the  ground  and 
sometimes  in  the  trees.  The  male  oriole 
had,  by  this  time,  apparently  left  the 
vicinity  for  good,  as  neither  the  adults 
or  young  were  seen  again.  Towards 
the  evening  I  called  in  David  and  Alex 
Wright  and  their  friend  Bill  Bradshaw, 
and  together  we  watched  the  male  robin 
feed  the  fledgling  oriole  as  the  two 
birds  flew  to  a  branch  in  a  dead  tree. 

The  young  oriole  was  frapp ed  and 
banded  the  second  day  out  of  the  nest 
on  July  17.  By  August  1st  it  had  at¬ 
tained  almost  full  growth,  but  still  at¬ 
tended  by  and  fed  by  the  male  robin.  It 
was  not  seen  after  August  7.  The  male 
robin  remained  until  late  September. 

Northern  Shrikes  were  quite  numerous 
during  part  of  November.  These  birds 
strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  hordes 
of  English  Sparrows  to  be  seen  about 
the  grain  elevators.  SevQ*al  shrikes 
will  make  large  inroads  in  these  flocks. 
However,  English  Sparrows  are  not  the 
only  small  birds  that  fear  these  predat¬ 
ors.  At  my  banding  station  recently, 
two  Black-capped  Chickadees  were 
seen  to  “freeze”  as  a  Northern  Shrike 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood.  Neither 
chickadee  moved  as  much  as  a  feather 
for  42  minutes,  or  until  theshrike  moved 
off.  Their  fear  only  can  be  estimated 
when  one  realizes  how  extremely  diff¬ 
icult  it  must  have  been  for  these  two 
busy  little  mites  to  remain  still  for 
such  a  long  time  and  in  15  below  zero 
weather. 

Great  destruction  of  our  large  ben¬ 
eficial  hawks,  such  as  the  Red- tailed 
Hawk,  by  guns  in  the  hands  of  thought¬ 
less  hunters  and  others  is  evident  by 
the  recovery  of  banded  birds  of  this 
species  banded  at  Nipawin.  Of  20  Red- 
tails  banded  since  1945,  I  have  been' 
informed  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 


Our  Hearts  are 

Still 

On  the  Prairie 

It  is  a  pleasure  each  January 
to  receive  the  annual  letter  from, 
one  of  the  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  Regina  Natural  History 
Society,  who  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  living  in  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  James  Quigley  writes  in 
part; 

“We  greatly  enjoy  the  BLUE 
JAY  and  pass  it  on  to  a  member 
of  the  Nature  Club  to  which  we 
belong.  She  is  eighty-three  years 
young,  never  misses  a  meeting 
and  is  a  real  fan. 

We  had  a  delightful  summer 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  Trenton.  The  woods  were 
beautiful  from  Ma.y  to  October  and 
we  had  birds  and  flowers  in  ab¬ 
undance,  also  wild  strawberries 
and  good  fishing. 

But  our  hearts  are  still  on  the 
prairie.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  it  —  we  think  so.” 


Wildlife  Service  that  7  have  been  shot 
or  killed  in  Saskatchewan  and  the  States 
of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
Also  a  single  Redtail  banded  by  Billy 
Matthews  this  past  summer  was  killed 
at  Neelin,  Manitoba.  Eight  out  of  21, 
with  others  probably  shot  and  not  re¬ 
ported. 

An  adult  male  Connecticut  Warbler 
banded  June  12th,  1950,  is  a  first  for 
this  district  —  the  first  I  have  ever 
seen.  This  species  is  very  difficult 
to  see  as  they  keep  to  dense  tangles 
and  thickets,  besides  being  quite  rare. 


On  T.  H.  McLellan’s  farm  at  Areola, 
three  coyotes  were  seen  standing  in 
the  snow.  They  maintained  their  vigil 
so  long  that  it  was  decided  to  investi¬ 
gate.  They  were  frozen  stiff  --  the 
victims  of  1080  poison. 
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The  Northern  Shrike 

By  R.  D.  Symons 


A  winter  bird 

of  great  interest 
to  me  is  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Shrike,  whose 
song,  heard  on  a 
sunny  March  morn¬ 
ing  is  music  in¬ 
deed. 

They  are  great 
mousers,  and  hab¬ 
itually  hang  about 
hay- stacks  and 

corrals,  where  the 
meadow  voles  live 
in  hundreds.  These 
voles  are  very 
destructive,  bur¬ 
rowing  their  run¬ 
ways  through  and 
through  the  stacks,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  making  them  as  full  of  holes 
and  runways  as  a  sponge,  and  leaving 
bushels  of  short  chaff  where  they  have 
been  feeding. 

One  year  I  had  a  heavy  crop  of  froz¬ 
en  oats  which  I  mowed  for  green  feed 
and  put  into  large  bunches,  since  the 
weather  and  the  imminence  of  winter 
prohibited  stacking.  After  the  snow 
came  I  began  to  haul  this  feed  to  the 
cattle,  taking  a  load  a  day  with  team 
and  sleigh.  On  opening  up  the  first 
bunch.  I  disclosed  several  vole  nests 
from  which  the  little  animals  crawled 
and  immediately  hid  themselves  under 
the  forage,  until  such  time  as  the  re¬ 
moval  of  another  fork-full  again  exposed 
them  when  they  scampered  in  different 
directions  and  began  to  burrow  into  the 
surrounding  snow.  Presently  a  shadow 
on  the  snow  caused  me  to  look  up  and 
there  was  a  Northern  Shrike  hovering 
exactly  like  a  falcon,  within  a  few  feet 
of  my  head. 

Regardless  of  my  energetic  forking 
the  little  bird  suddenly  swooped,  struck 
a  vole  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  which 
caused  it  to  roll  over  as  if  paralysed. 


and  then  again  darted  in,  seized  the 
vole  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck  with  its 
hook- like  bill  and  flew  off  to  a  willow- 
bluff  some  200  yards  distant.  The  ty¬ 
pical  bee-like  flight  of  the  shrike  was 
greatly  slowed  down  by  the  weight  in 
its  bill.  Several  times  the  bird  was  so 
dragged  down  as  to  appear  to  touch  the 
snow  but  with  great  effort  and  with 
difficulty  keeping  its  head  up  and  tail 
down,  the  bird  reached  the  willows.  I 
could  not  see  what  it  did  but  by  the  time 
I  moved  on  to  another  bunch  of  hay  the 
bird  was  back  and  repeated  the  perfo^ 
mance. 

Sometimes  a  vole  will  show  fight, 
standing  on  its  hind  end;  small  front 
paws  placed  either  side  of  its  head, 
teeth  showing,  eyes  snapping,  and  ut¬ 
tering  a  shrill  provocative  chatter.  At 
such  times  the  shrike  was  very  wary 
and  hovered  sometimes  for  several  min¬ 
utes  around  its  prey  before  closing  in. 
Not  once  did  I  see  a  shrike  put  its  feet 
to  the  snow  when  mousing. 

A  few  days  later  a  second  shrike 
entered  the  lists  and  from  then  on  the 
two  birds  played  shuttle  back  and  forth 
between  my  sleigh  and  the  wUlows. 

Promptly  every  morning  at  eight  as 
I  pulled  out  of  the  yard  the  two  birds 
met  me  at  the  edge  of  the  field  and  as 
I  finished  loading  they  disappeared. 
This  went  on  from  about  Dec.  2nd  until 
February  5th,  by  which  time  all  of  the 
field  had  been  cleared. 

Later  I  went  to  the  v^illow  bluff  and 
found  literally  hundreds  of  voles  sk¬ 
ewered  on  the  moose-browsed  willow 
branches  in  the  manner  illustrated  — 
never  any  other  way.  The  sharp  point 
on  the  branch  is  inserted  at  the  side  of 
the  throat  at  base  of  jaws.  A  sharp 
tug  by  the  bird  causes  it  to  pierce  the 
skin.  The  head  is  then  drawn  down  by 
the  bird’s  foot  until  the  twig  projects 
through  the  vole’s  mouth  —  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  stringing  up  fish. 
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Melfort’s  Tame  Pheasant 


By  Judge  L.  T.  McKini 


In  November  a  wild  cock  pheasant 
came  into  Melfort  for  the  winter.  At 
this  day,  January  13,  he  is  still  here. 

A  neighbor  of  mine.  Cam  Burroughs 
has  been  putting  out  feed  for  him  and 
he  comes  every  morning,  walks  in  the 
gate  and  has  his  breakfast  When  Mr. 
Burroughs  drives  away  in  his  truck  the 
pheasant  follows  him  for  a  block.  After 
lunch,  when  Burroughs  starts  uP  his 
tractor,  the  pheasant  flies  to  it  from 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  and  re¬ 
peats  his  performance  of  the  morning. 


It  is  almost  certain  that  he  hears 
the  noise  of  the  engine  starting  as  he 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  when  the  owner 
comes  out  to  drive  to  work.  Yesterday 
I  drove  over  and  took  three  snap 'shots. 
In  order  to  assist  me,  Mr.  Burroughs 
backed  up  several  times  and  then  drove 
past  me.  Each  time  the  pheasant  ran 
back  with  the  truck  and  then  followed 
it  when  it  drove  forward. 

What  an  amazing  trick  for  a  wild 
bird  to  develop! 


The  “Thing” 

By  Frank  Baines,  Saltcoats 


A  dirty  white  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  small  skunk  was  seen  here  on  the 
Lake  road  late  in  the  fall.  About  a 
week  before  Christmas  it  was  caught 
and  put  in  a  box,  but  during  the  night 
it  escaped.  A  few  day’s  later  it  was 
at  Mr.  V.  Rooke’s  place,  about  a  quart¬ 
er  of  a  mile  away,  but  it  eluded  his 
efforts  to  capture  it.  Later  Norman 
Clause  came  across  it  on  the  road  in 
a  very  weak  condition.  He  caught  it 
and  it  was  quite  docHe.  He  fed  it 
warm  pew  milk  and  bread  and  it  seemed 


to  feel  better. 

It  is  evidently  an  albino  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  skunk,  though  there  is  very 
little  skunk  scent  present.  Its  eyes, 
nose,  lips  and  upper  claws  are  quite 
pink.  The  teeth  are  cat-like.  Something 
had  taken  off  half  its  tail  and  perhaps 
this  injury  had  caused  it  to  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  its  scent  glands. 

It  was  fed  meat  and  milk  and  seem¬ 
ed  quite  contented  in  an  apple- box 
with  a  hay  bed. 


Banded  24  Years  Ago 

One  of  the  m.ost  amazing  and  perhaps  unequaled  records  of  the  life  span  of 
Canada  Geese  has  come  to  light  recently.  A  letter  to  Judge  L.  T.  McKim,  of 
Melfort,  from  the  Jack  Miner  Foundation  relates  that  last  year  they  trapped  a  Can-: 
ada  Goose  for  banding  and  found  that  it  had  been  banded  by  Jack  Miner  twenty- 
four  years  ago. 
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Fox  Sparrows  and 
Conservation 

By  R.  D.  Symons 

Among  the  birds  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Peace  River,  I  must  mention  one 
whose  song  par  excellence  greets  our 
ears  with  each  recurrent  spring  --  The 
Pox  Sparrow’s  clear  flute-like  melody, 
“Sweet  -  on  the  radio  -  Sweet,  Sweet, 
Sweet,"  seems  to  say  from  its  perch 
atop  a  willow  bush  and  then,  thrasher 
like,  dives  into  the  scrub.  As  the  song 
of  the  Meadowlark  is  to  the  prairie,  so 
is  the  morning  greeting  of  the  Pox  Spar 
row  to  us  in  the  open  Park  Lands. 

I  hope  we  can  conserve  these  birds 
along  with  the  many  others  which  visit 
us  each  year  —  but  it  will  not  be  easy 
in  the  case  of  some  species. 

So-called  progress,  led  by  an  army 
of  bulldozers,  will  inevitably  march 
in  and  destroy  a  good  deal  of  country 
and  crowd  certain  species  out,  as  has 
always  happened.  We  shall  see  dust 
blowing  where  now  the  Wild  Rye  Grass 
and  Indian  Paint  Brush  wave,  and  the 
tent  beside  the  wagon,  the  blue  smoke 
curling  heavenward.  The  wild  free  song 
of  the  Pox  9)arrow  will  become,  per 
h^s,  only  a  memory  to  be  stored  away 
with  similar  memories  of  a  still  earlier 
day  “  the  saddle  horse  cropping  the 
curly  prairie  grass;  the  glint  of  a  bright 
slough  and  the  cries  of  the  marsh  birds 
"  the  cattle  bedded  down  and  only  a 
buzzard  screaming  ovo’head. 

Pew  of  us  know  the  value  of  a  thing 
until  we  loose  it,  and  to  the  bird  lovers 
of  the  “Blue  Jay"  I  say  yours  is  the 
happiest  lot  of  any  in  the  West,  for 
that  which  inspires  you,  that  which  is 
all  poetiy,  aU  drama,  all  music,  is  yours 
every  day  of  the  year.  Good  Luck  to  you 

Weird  Screams 

Laurence  Beckie 

On  January  2nd  a  Snowy  Owl  was 
sitting  on  the  snow  in  our  stubble  a 
few  hundted  yards  from  our  house.  As 
I  listened  and  looked  it  gave  out  many 
weird  screams  which  sound  much  like 
those  of  the  Horned  Owl.  A  flock  of 
partridges  a  short  distance  from  the 


owl  were  giving  off  frightened  clucks, 
as  a  mother  hen  does  to  warn  her  chicks 
when  mice  are  around. 


European  Starling 

By  Clarissa  Stewart,  Fairy  Hill,  Sask. 

One  sharp  November  morning  in 
1947  the  man  in  the  house  came  in 
from  the  bam  with  something  held  care¬ 
fully  in  his  mittened  hands,  “found  it 
on  the  pig’s  back",  he  said,,  uncovering 
a  strange  bird  about  the  size  of  our 
western  blackbird.  The  strangeness  of 
the  bird  lay  in  its  coloring.  Its  feathers 
had  a  groundwork  of  rusty  black,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  entirely  speckled 
with  lightish  ^ots.  We  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  here  in  the  Qu’Appelle 
Valley,  which  is  a  favorite  resort  for, 
birds  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 

We  placed  it  in  a  padded  box  for 
warmth  and  scattered  CTumbs  for  it, 
but  it  must  have  been  too  far  gone  when 
it  found  the  pig’s  back;  for  in  a  short 
time  it  succumbed. 

I  placed  it  in  a  cardboard  box  and 
mailed  it  to  the  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  in  Saskatoon  for  identification. 
They  reported  it  to  be  a  European  Star¬ 
ling  in  its  winter  plumage,  and  said  it 
was  only  the  second  one  they  had  known 
in  these  northern  regions. 

In  October  last,  while  driving  along 
our  valley  road  I  saw  two  of  these  be- 
speckled  birds  on  the  wire  fence.  They 
did  not  move  as  I  passed  them  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  their  distinct¬ 
ive  coloration.  They  were  exactly  like 
the  other  one.  I  wonder  if  they  are 
becoming  more  frequent  visitors  or  hab¬ 
itues  of  the  prairie  west. 
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Chickadees  Baek 


Again 

By  Marion  Nixon 

My  tame  chicKadee  and  her  mate, 
who  will  almost  but  not  quite  trust  me 
this  winter  (  thou^  he  fed  reluctantly 
from  m.y  fingers  and  hat  last  winter  ) 
are  back,  and  a  family  with  them.  The 
day  they  arrived  she  scolded  vocifer¬ 
ously  at  the  old  feeding  site  till  I  came 
forth  v/ith  peanuts,  and  on  the  second 
visit  came  to  my  hand.  She  will  now 
climb  all  over  my  chin,  or  run  up  my 
face,  seeking  nuts  between  my  lips. 
Quite  out  in  the  open,  yesterday,  she 
lit  on  my  hand  which  held  nothing, 
surveyed  it,  then  my  lips,  then  gave  a 
disapproving  dig  at  my  thumb  nail  and 
flew  off!  She  has  quite  a  personality. 
I  always  know  her  voice  from  the  cock’s 
—  he  runs  variations  into  his  calls,  for 
one  thing,  and  has  a  squeaker  dee-dee 
for  another  —  but  her  form  is  much 
slimmer  and  smaller  than  any  other  of 
the  chickadees  which  have  fed  from  my 
trays.  This  is  at  least  the  third  winter 
she  has  fed  here.  There  is  quite  a 
thrill  from  having  ho*  come  so  trust¬ 
fully  to  my  hand. 

We  had  a  rare  visitor  about  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  On  December  28  a  Canada 
Jay  was  seen  sitting  high  in  one  of  the 
spruce  trees.  It  remained  for  only  a 
brief  while. 


Was  the  Flood 
Responsible? 

BY  O.  A.  STEVENS 
Prof,  of  Botany,  N.D.  Agriculture 
College,  Fargo. 

I  notice  that  the  Winnipeg  people 
are  attributing  the  flood  and  insecticides 
as  a  cause  for  scarcity  of  chickadees. 
We  had  years  before  when  they  were 
very  scarce.  I  have  just  noted  that  none 
were  included  in  my  1909  Christmas 
census.  They  seem  very  scarce  here 
this  year,  but  one  woman  along  the 
river  said  she  had  seen  _lots_  of  them. 
I  have  suspected  that  two  might  be 
“lots”.  We  also  have  no  Nuthatches 
and  no  Downy  Woodpeckers  at  our  feed¬ 
ing  station.  This  is  unusual. 

Mrs.  F.  Bilsbury  has  reported  that 
the  usual  numbers  of  chickadees  in  the 
Grenfell  area  are  very  conspicuous, 
this  winter,  by  their  absence. 


Let  the  World  Know 


BY  J.  H.  YEREX,  Clair 


This  is  the  first  time  i  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  this  fine  publication 
although  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
since  it  first  started.  I,  too,  am 
anxious  to  see  it  grow  and  prosper, 
as  a  publication  of  this  kind  is  needed 
very  greatly,  not  only  to  us  who  are 
nature  lovers,  but  to  encourage  others 
to  become  interested  in  this  great  hobby 
My  suggestion  for  increasing  sub¬ 
scribers  is  to  insert  advertisements 
in  all  the  farm  papers,  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  the  BLUE  JAY.  I 
believe  every  school  in  Saskatchewan 
should  have  one  or  more  copies  sent 


to  them  every  month.  Maybe  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  would  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  reject.  Pupils  could 
be  encouraged  to  report  their  finds 
or  observations;  a  prize  mi^t  even  be 
offered  from  time  to  time  for  certain 
contributions.  There  are  many,  many 
people  in  this  province  who  have  never 
known  that  sue  ha  wonderful  publication 
exists.  Many  subscribers,  no  doubt, 
have  just  stumbled  on  to  the  BLUE 
JAY  in  the  same  way  I  did  —  through 
“Chickadee  Notes”  in  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press. 

Why  not  let  the  world  know  that 
there  is  a  BLUE  JAY  published? 


Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1951 
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Never  Reward  Youth  for  the 
Destruction  of  Wildlife 

By  H.  M.  Rayner,  Ituna 


I  must  first  make  clear  to  readers 
that  I  write  of  a  relatively  small  area. 
I  rarely  trayel  farther  from  home  than 
m.ylegs  will  take  me,  which  is  not  more 
than  five  or  six  miles.  The  typical 
park-belt  country  that  environs  the 
village  of  Ituna  (  about  50  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Yorkton  )  has  been  m.y 
habitat  for  the  past  45  years.  During 
that  time,  the  topography  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  changed  almost  beyond  recog¬ 
nition.  Many  factors,  some  due  to  var¬ 
iations  of  climate  and  weather,  some 
to  land  settlement  and  the  activities 

of  m.an,  have  affected  wild  Ufe.  To 
this  subject  I  trust  to  return  in  later 

letters. 

The  number  of  coyotes,  crows  and 
magpies  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  upland  gam.ebirds  from  a  low 
point  in  the  population  cycle.  Only  20 
years  ago,  a  m,agpie  was  an  unusual 
sight.  Forty  years  ago,  I  welcomed 
it  as  a  rarity.  Now,  in  the  course  of  a 
mile  or  tv^o  of  walking,  I  seldom  fail 
to  see  two  or  more  magpies.  Once 
last  summer  I  saw  14  in  one  flock. 

While  following  the  railway  track 
one  day,  I  noticed  a  pair  of  magpies 
on  the  ground  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  pot¬ 
hole  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  dense 
thickets  of  willow  and  poplar,  but  open 
to  view  from  where  I  stood.  They  had 
not  spotted  me,  so  I  sat  down  on  the 
railway  bank  to  watch  them  through  my 
binoculars. 

Clearly,  a  courtship  was  going  on. 
The  magpies  played  hide  and  seek 
among  the  willows,  slipping  out  of 
sight  and  in  again,  appearing  and  dis¬ 
appearing.  The  male  began  a  sort  of 


dance  or  parade  before  the  female,  who 
stood  perfectly  still,  facing  him.  With 
wings  half  spread  and  drooping,  like 
a  killdeer  plover  puttingon  a  ‘wounded’ 
act,  the  male  magpie  pranced  and  cav¬ 
orted  about  for  his  lady’s  benefit 
Perhaps  she  got  bored  with  the  whole 
show;  perhaps  they  had  become  aware 
of  my  presence,  and  suspected  that  it 
boded  them  no  good.  She  turned  sud¬ 
denly  and  vanished  into  the  bush.  The 
male  followed,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
them  that  day. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  approving 
strongly  the  present  trend  to  employ 
trained  and  experienced  hunters  to 
trap  and  shoot  when  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce,  or  try  to  reduce,  the 
numbers  of  a  given  species.  I  want  to 
repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  I 
unequivocably  condemn  ttie  giving  of 
treats  and  prizes  to  children  fbr  killing 
crows  or  m.agpies,  or  for  destroying 
eggs,  nests,  and  young.  Such  a  program 
of  control  defeats  its  own  purpose.  We 
must  foster  among  our  young  people 
interest  and  love  for  ALL  wild  life, 
and  ought  never  to  reward  them  for 
destroying  it.  How,  after  that,  can  we 
expect  our  teachers  to  ask  children  to 
appreciate  Robert  Burns,  whose  heart 
was  so  full  of  love  for  all  living  and 
lifeless  things,  to  whom  a  mouse  was 
a  “  poor  earth-born  companion,  and 
fellow  mortal  ?” 

Instead  of  enlisting  the  children, 
governments  and  interested  organizat¬ 
ions  must  see  to  it  that  the  resources 
of  science,  skill,  and  experience  are 
called  in  to  do  what  killing  is  necess¬ 
ary  in  the  most  expeditious,  efficient 
and  humane  manner  possible. 


Mr.  T.  Martinovsky,  1907  Walnut  Rd.,  R.  R.  5,  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  someone  who  is  willing  to  sell  his  BLUE  JAY  copies 
for  the  year  1943. 
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Astragalus  Species 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

By  Arch  C.  Budd,  Swift  Current 

(10)  Astragalus  Kentrophyta  A.  Gray. 

(  Prickly  Milk-vetch  ) 

A  very  low,  tufted  plant  from  2  to 
6  inches  high,  with  spiny- tipped 
stipules  and  stiff,  linear,  spiny- 
tipped  leaflets,  from  1/4  to  1/2 
inch  long.  The  yellowish- white 
flowers  are  about  1/8  inch  long 
with  a  pale  bluish  tinge  and  are 
borne  in  clusters  of  from  1  to  4  in 
the  leaf  axils.  This  is  a  plant  of 
sand  dunes  and  bad  lands  in  the 
south-west  but  is  very  rare. 

(11)  Astragalus  lotiflorus  Hook. 

(  Low  Milk- vetch  ) 

A  low,  tufted  species  from  1  to  4 
inches  high  with  stems  all  growing 
from  the  root  crown.  The  leaves 
bear  from  7  to  15  oblong  leaflets 
from  3/16  to  1/2  inch  long  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  about  5/ 16  inch 
long  and  borne  in  dense  racemes. 
Not  very  common  but  occasionally 
found  on  dry  hillsides  in  the  south¬ 
ern  parts. 

(12)  Astragalus  missouriensis  Nutt. 

(  Missouri  Milk-vetch  ) 

This  is  a  tufted,  branching,  silky 
haired  plant  from  2  to  6  inches 
high,  the  leaves  bearing  from  7  to 
21  grayish  silky- haired  leaflets 
from  3/16  to  5/8  inch  long.  The 
inflorescence  is  a  short  loose  ra¬ 
ceme  at  the  head  of  the  stem  bear¬ 
ing  from  5  to  15  purple  flowers. 
The  pods  are  about  1  inch  long, 
oblong  and  finely  hairy.  Very  com¬ 
mon  on  hillsides  and  roadsides  in 
the  south. 

(13)  Astragalus  pectinatus  (Hook) 
Dou^.  (  Narrow-leaved  Milk-vetch) 

A  much  branched,  semi-erect  plant 
growing  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height 
with  leaves  bearing  from  11  to  21 
very  narrow,  linear  leaflets  from 
3/4  to  3  inches  long.  The  con¬ 
spicuous  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
large  loose  raceme  of  from  5  to  20 
cream  coloured  flowers  from  3/ 4  to 
1  inch  long  and  usually  bloom  early 
in  June.  The  fruit  are  oblong-el¬ 
liptical,  woody  pods  from  1/2  to 
3/4  inch  long.  This  species  also 
can  cause  selenium  poisoning  in 
stock  on  certain  soils,  but  is  only 
eaten  when  other  forage  is  very 
scarce.  It  is  also  host  to  the 
Caragana  Blister  Beetle.  Very 
common  througiiout  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  on  dry  soils 
where  its  deep  coarse  roots  may 
go  down  as  much  as  6  or  7  feet 
into  the  soil  for  moisture. 


(14)  Astragalus  Purshii  Dougl. 

(  Pursh’s  Milk-vetch  ) 

This  is  a  very  hairy,  low  growing 
tufted  plant,  rarely  over  2  inches 
high.  The  leaves  bear  from  9  to 
15  silky-haired  oblong  leaflets  and 
the  flowers  are  borne  on  a  short 
raceme  and  are  cream-coloured  with 
a  tinge  of  purple  on  the  keel.  The 
ovoid  pods  are  from  1/2  to  3/4  inch 
long  and  densely  white  woolly. 
Found  very  occasionally  on  diy 
hills  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  province. 

( 15)  Astragalus  succulentus  JRichards. 

(  Succulent  Ground-plum  ) 

This  is  a  spreading,  prostrate  sp¬ 
ecies  forming  mats  up  to  2  feet  in 
diameter.  The  leaves  bear  from  17 
to  25  elliptic  leaflets  from  1/4  to 
1/2  inch  long.  The  creamy-white 
flowers  have  a  purple  tinged  keel 
and  are  from  1/2  to  3/4  inch  long 
and  borne  in  a  loose  raceme.  The 
fruit,  which  is  very  conspicuous, 
is  about  1/2  to  3/4  inch  across, 
almostround  and  very  fleshy,  bright 
red  in  colour  and  turns  brown  and 
very  hard  when  dry.  The  fruits  are 
borne  in  considerable  numbers  and 
the  plant  seems  very  palatable  to 
cattle.  Found  fairly  frequently  on 
drier  prairie  throughout  most  of  the 
province. 

(16)  Astragalus  tenellus  Pursh 

(  Loose- flowered  Milk-vetch  ) 

A  slender-stemmed,  spreading,  er¬ 
ect,  very  branching  species  growing 
from  10  to  18  inches  high,  with 
leaves  bearing  from  9  to  23  linear 
oblong  leaflets  from  1/ 4  to  1/2  inch 
long.  The  flowers  are  about  1/4 
inch  long,  yellowish- white  or  green¬ 
ish-white  in  colour  and  borne  in  a 
very  loose  spike-like  raceme.  The 
pods  are  papery,  oblong  and  about 
1/2  inch  long.  Fairly  common  on 
roadsides  and  sheltered  prairie 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 
Province. 

( 17)  Astragalus  triphyllus  Pursh 

(  Cushion  Milk-vetch  ) 

A  low,  cushion-like  very  early  flow¬ 
ering  species  from 2  to 4  inches  high 
but  sometimes  as  much  as  12  inches 
across  the  mat,  bearing  numerous 
silky-hairy,  trifoliate  leaves,  each 
with  three  elliptic  leaflets  from  1/2 
to  3/4  inch  long.  The  creamy- w' hi te 
flowers  occasionally  have  purplish 
tinged  keel  and  are  from  1/2  to  3/4 
inches  long,  and  borne  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf  stems  on  the  crown  of  the 
plant.  The  ovoid  nods  are  about  1/4 
inch  long,  silvery- hairy,  and  enclosed 
by  the  calyx.  Quite  common  on  dry 
hillsides  and  eroded  banks  in  the 
southern  parts  of  our  province. 
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Birds  of  the 
Cut  Arm  Creek 

BY  LAD.  MARTINOVSKY 
GERALD  Sask. 

My  farm  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  this  creek,  well  sheltered  with 
lots  of  planted  trees  of  many  varieties 
including  evergreens. 

The  birds  have  not  gone  hungry 
this  winter  as  an  abundance  of  dried 
fruit,  such  as  chokecherry,  cranberry, 
hawthorn,  rose  hips,  snowberries  and 
maple  seed,  remained  on  the  trees. 

Often  we  see  dozens  of  Pine 
Grosbeaks  and  Bohemian  Wax  wings 
through  the  Idtchen  window,  feeding 
on  the  fruit  of  a  big  yellow  Siberian 
Crab  that  was  covered  with  fruit  last 
fall  and  left  for  the  birds. 

Birds  are  plentiful  in  the  simmer 
around  our  home  because  there  are  so 
many  nooks  where  they  can  start  house¬ 
keeping.  I  have  a  bird  bath  for  them 
and  earth-worms  are  abundant  in  the 
garden.  The  contentment  of  the  birds 
is  verified  by  their  continual  music  in 
the  early  morning.  It  is  beautiful. 

Hummingbirds  are  common  as  there 
are  a  profusion  of  garden  flowers  in 
bloom  from  early  spring  till  late  fall. 

Magpies  are  becoming  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  this  district  than  in  the  past 
and  Blue  Jays  are  common.  The 
Canada  Jays,  one  time  plentiful,  have 
completely  disappeared. 

On  October  29,  while  I  was 
combining  at  night,  a  White  Owl  arrived 
and  sat  on  the  granary.  Two  Golden 
Eagles  circled  overhead,  on  their  way 
south,  November  14th.  Owls  and 
hawks  are  not  comnon  in  this  district 
as  there  are  very  few  rabbits  and 
gophers  for  them  to  feed  on. 


By  the  middle  of  February  the 
unsual  winter  birds  were  very  plentiful 
at  Nipawin.  About  75  Bohemian 
Waxwings  stripped  just  about  all  the 
pin  clEiTies  from  the  trees  near  Maurice 
Street’s  kitchen  window.  Flocks  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  Ravens  were  not 
unusual.  Billy  Matthews  banded  some 
200  Redpolls  during  the  week  ending 
February  10  th. 


Swallows 

By  Clarissa  Stewart,  Fairy  Hill 

Heigh-ho  !  to  be  a  swallow 

TO  swoop  and  swerve  and  sah 

Across  the  misty  fallow 

Or  floating  on  the  gale 

In  poetry  of  graceful  motion 

Lighter  than  waves  of  sunlit  ocean. 

With  nest  high  on  the  rafter 
Ringed  round  with  bright- eyed  heads 
Chuckling  with  family  laughter 
On  lovely  far  homesteads. 

Or  on  the  telephone’s  high  wire 
Conversing  like  a  cheerful  choir. 

On  swift  wing  shining  bluely. 

With  snowy  spots  a  row. 

And  breast  of  soft  tan,  truly 
No  sweeter  bird  I  know  : 

I  wait  their  coming  in  the  spring 

And  sigh  in  fall  when  they  take  wing. 

Believe  it  or  Not 

The  Groundhog  may  or  m.ay  not 
have  gone  back  for  another  nap  on 
February  2,  but  there  are  other  animals 
and  birds  that  brave  the  rigors  of  our 
prairie  winter,  come  what  may. 

There  was  the  Robin  who  in 
company  with  a  crow  stuck  it  out 
through  the  entire  winter,  near  T.H  Me 
Lellan’s  home  at  Areola.  It  was  there 
too,  that  three  Starlings  wintered  in 
a  hole  in  a  sheaf  stack.  At  least  one 
song  snarrow  stayed  for  Christmas,  at 
any  rate  it  sang  a  song  on  a  willow 
bush,  near  Grenfell,  on  December 

II  Mrs  Bilsbury  will  vouch  for  that. 
On  January  26  she  saw  a  White-crowned 
Sparrow  keeping  company  with  four 
house  sparrows.  A  week  later  it  was 
still  enjoying  the  sub-zero  weather. 

Most  Northern 
Subscriber 

The  BLUE  JAY^S  most  northern 
subscriber  is  Mrs.  A.  W.  Mudiman,  who 
lives  at  Whitehorse.  Mrs.  Mudiman  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  birds 
of  the  Yukon  Territories.  We  hope  to 
have  a  report  from  her  soon. 
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Johnnie  the  Muskrat 

By  Mrs.  F.  Bilshury,  Grenfell 


Well  boys  and  girls,  I  promised  to 
tell  you  more  about  Peter,  our  rabbit. 

I  can  only  say  he  still  stays  about  the 
farm.  He  now  comes  to  the  house  garden 
where  we  put  a  dish  of  chop  and  a  few 
handfuls  of  fresh  green  hay. 

One  night  I  opened  the  door  and  as 
the  moon  was  most  brilliant  I  saw 
Peter  feeding  at  bis  dish  of  chop.  He 
does  not  make  any  attempt  to  run  away. 
You  can  well  understand,  though,  our 
great  surprise  last  week,  on  opening 
the  door,  to  see,  not  only  Peter,  but 
six  other  large  rabbits  eiyoying  the 
chop.  Since  that  night  they  seem  to  be 
coming  back. 

Now  I  have  an  entirely  new  pet  to 
tell  you  all  about.  This  one  is  a  pet 
muskrat  whose  name  is  Johnnie.  When 
we  got  her,  both  her  eyes  were  closed 
and  remained  so  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
She  was  terribly  thin  and  hungry  and 
had  been  badly  bitten.  Her  fur  was 
very  poor.  We  gave  her  an  apple  box 
in  which  was  an  old  wooUen  cloth;  this 
we  put  behind  the  kitchen  stool.  Here 
was  her  house. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  tiy  to  tame  a 
muskrat?  They  are  about  the  easiest 
wild  thing  to  tame  and  soom  learn  many 
things.  Johnnie  has  a  very  keen  nose 
and  loves  oat-meal  porridge.  She  is 
always  ready  at  breakfast  table  for  her 
share. 

Now  children,  I  am  going  to  tell  a 
secret.  My  little  girl  does  not  like  even 
a  tiny  bit  of  porridge,  so  she  slips 
hers  to  Johnnie  under  the  table.  Of 
course  we  pretend  we  don’t  know  a 
thing. 


Johnnie  dearly  loves  a  piece  of 
bread  dough.  She  will  sit  up  and  beg 
until  she  gets  it.  Her  main  food  is 
chop,  which  she  steals  from  the  pig’s 
pail.  Carrots  she  stores  in  her  house 
along  with  a  weird  collection  of  bread, 
pieces  of  potato,  hard  candies,  and 
cheese. 

Evening  is  her  time  to  go  to  work. 
She  has  a  m.acaroni  box  fuU  of  very 
smooth  peeled  sticks.  She  gets  the 
corner  of  the  box  in  her  strong  teeth; 
drags  it  to  the  door  and  at  once  goes 
to  work.  Unloading  the  sticks,  she 
fits  them  along  the  door  to  hold  out 
the  draft  She  had  an  old  comic  book 
from  which  she  tore  all  the  leaves  -- 
these  too,  for  stopping  the  draft.  By 
morning  she  has  a  great  pile  of  sticks 
and  paper  along  with  her  box  in  front 
of  the  door. 

When  spring  comes  we  will  say  good¬ 
bye  to  Johnnie. 

Next  time  I  write  the  BLUE  JAY  J 
will  teU  you  the  story  of  our  other  pet 
In  the  meantime  see  if  you  can  guess 
what  it  is. 


BLACKIE 


Blackie,  who  lives  at  Bladworth,  was  a  sick  dog  about  Christmas  time,  and 
all  because  he  was  foolish  enough  to  grapple  with  a  porcupine. 

He  and  his  master,  Laurence  Beckie,  were  standing  on  a  bank  of  snow  in 
some  brush,  when  after  sniffing  the  air,  the  dog  took  off  through  the  deep  snow 
in  search  of  “  Porky  ”  He  was  called  back  but  paid  no  attention.  Once  he  hes¬ 
itated  and  than  he  charged.  It  was  too  late  then  to  do  anything.  His  mouth  and 
one  side  of  his  body  were  ftiU  of  quills. 

After  the  torture  of  extraction  was  over,  and  he  began  to  feel  himself  once 
more  Blackie  made  a  New  Year’s  resolution.  In  future  he  would  give  “Porkie  ” 
a  wide  berth. 
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1950  Summary  of  Christmas  Bird  Count 

By  Maurice  G.  Street,  Nipawin 


With  three  less  localities  reported  from,  than  last  year,  the  total  number 
of  species  recorded,  24,  is  the  same.  However  the  total  individual  birds 
counted  is  somewhat  more  on  the  average.  Weather  conditions  were  much 
more  favorable  than  a  year  ago.  The  average  depth  of  snow  reported  about 
6  inches,  with  the  temperature  just  below  the  zero  marit. 

Two  new  species,  unrecorded  in  the  previous  8  annual  counts,  bring  the 
total  species,  (  or  sub-species  recognizable  in  the  field  )  up  to  62.  The 
American  Crow,  reported  by  Doug.  Gilroy  and  T.  M.  Beveridge,  was  seen  in 
the  valley  of  Boggy  Creek,  15  to  20  miles  north  west  of  Regina,  and  a  Yel¬ 
low-shafted  Flicker  reported  from  Skull  Creek  by  Steve  A.  Mann,  are  new 
to  the  list  of  birds  reported  in  mid- winter. 

Sharp- tailed  Grouse,  Ruffed  Grouse  and  particularly  Hungarian  Partridge 
appear  to  be  quite  plentiful.  Snowy  Owls  are  reported  from  5  localities, 
their  numbers  appear  normal  for  the  average  winter.  The  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Magpies  reported  are  rather  less  than  usual,  evidence  of  general  down¬ 
ward  trend  over  thepast  two  years.  For  the  first  time,  not  a  single  Evening 
Grosbeak  was  reported,  while  the  Pine  Grosbeak  is  reported  in  the  usual 
numbers. 

For  the  second  straight  year.  Cedar  Waxwings  were  noted  at  Yorkton, 
this  time  52  were  counted.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  particular 
food  supply  is  present  in  that  locality  that  is  proving  so  attractive  to  these 
normally  summer  visitors. 


BROADVIEW:  Dec.  26,  1950:  By  car, 
108  miles  via  Highways  22,  10,  35  and 
1  Abernethy  to  Broadview.  Sharp- tailed 
Grouse,  6;  Hungarian  Partridge,  6; 
Snowy  Owl,  1;  Am.  Magpie,  8;  Common 
Redpoll,  150  (  est  );  Snow  Buntings, 
two  large  flocks. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  I.  Thacker. 

BREDIN  SIDING:  Dec.  29,  1950.  Valley 
of  Boggy  Creek,  15  to  20  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Regina.  Aifield  11.30  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  Hungarian  Partridge,  12;  Downy 
Woodpecker,  1;  Am.  Magpie,  20;  Am. 
Crow,  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  4; 
Bohemian  Waxwing,  9;  Starling,  2;  Eng¬ 
lish  QDarrow,  50  (  est.  );  Blackbird 
(  Brewer’s?  ),  2;  Common  Redpoll,  11. 
Doug  .  Gilroy  and  T.  M.  Beveridge. 

BEAD  WORTH:  Dec.  26,  1950.  Whlk  of 
4^4  miles.  9.40  a.m.  to  11.40  a.m.  Sharp 
tailed  Grouse,  11;  Hungarian  Partridge, 
71;  Snowy  Owl,  1;  Am.  Magpie,  2,  Eng¬ 
lish  Sparrow,  10;  Snow  Bunting,  1. 

Lawrence  Beckie. 

HAWARDEN:  Dec.  26,  1950.  Prairie 

with  no  trees  except  for  groves  around 
farms.  Obs ovations  from  farm  yard, 

9  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  sharp- tailed  Grouse, 
9;  Hungarian  Partridge,  13;  English 
arrow,  100  (  est  );  Brewer  Black¬ 
birds  2. 

Noble  Kvinge  and  Harold  Kvinge. 

LANG:  Dec.  25,  1950.  Walk  of  5  miles. 
Sharp- tailed  Grouse,  8;  Hungarian  Part¬ 
ridge,  7;  Snowy  Owl,  1;  Snow  Bunting, 
hundreds  in  several  largs  flocks. 

Len.  Dreger. 


NAICAM:  Jan.  7,  19  51.  A  walk  of  4 
miles  through  fields  and  wood.  Downy 
Woodpecker,  1;  Am.  M^pie  1;  Black- 
capped  Chickadee,  5;  Pine  Grosbeak, 4. 

W.  Yanchinski. 

NIPAWIN:  Dec.  31,  1950.  4o  mile  drive 
by  car  along  Flin  Flon  Highway.  11.00 
a.m.  to  4.00  p.m.  Pileated  Woodpecker, 

1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Canada  jay, 
2;  Blue  jay,  1;  Am.  Magpie.  2;  Raven, 
2;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  2;  Boh¬ 
emian  Waxwing,  25;  English  Sparrow, 
20  (  est  );  Pine  Grosbeak,  5;  Common 
Redpoll,  92  (  est.  )  Snow  Bunting,  3110 
(  est.  )  . 

Billy  Mattliews,  Walter  Matthews  and 

M.  G.  Street. 

REGINA:  Dec.  26.  1950.  30  Block 

Argyle  St.  via  HiH  Ave.  and  Bldg.  Gr¬ 
ounds  to  Broad  Street  bridge  and  back 
on  20th  Ave.  2.00  a.m.  to  4.  a.m.  Red¬ 
breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  English  Sparrow, 
a  few  seen;  Pine  Grosbeak,  1  seen, 
others  heard. 

E.  Barker 

SHEHO:  Dec.  30,  19  50.  Census  taken 
while  going  about  chores  around  yard, 
straw  stacks  and  fields.  Huffed  Grouse 
4;  Shaip-tailed  Grouse,  16;  Hungarian 
Partridge,  8;  Great  Horned  Owl,  2; 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Downy  Woodpeck¬ 
er,  1;  Am.  Magpie,  2;  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  2;  Pine  Grosbeak,  6;  Snow 
Bunting,  50  (  est  ). 


Wm.  Niven. 
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SKULL  CREEK:  Christmas  Week,  19  50. 
Birds  noted  while  going  about  daily- 
work  on  ranch.  Mallard,  1;  Golden  Eagr 
le,  1;  Prairie  Falcon,  1;  Ruffed  Grouse, 
1;  Prairie  Chicken  (Sharp'- tailed?)  16; 
Hungarian  Partridge,  11;  Ring- necked 
Pheasant,  1;  Great  horned  Owl,  2;  Snowy 
Owl,  2;  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  1; 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  2;  Horned  Laik,  21; 
Am.  Magpie,  22;  Black-capped  Chick¬ 
adee,  6;  English  Sparrow,  38;  Pine 
Grosbeak,  15;  Common  Redpoll,  200  to 
300;'  Tree  Sparrow,  12;  Snow  Bunting, 

16. 

Steve  A.  Mann. 

WALL  WORT:  Dec.  27,  1950.  3  mile 
walk  north  on  Highway  35  and  4  miles 
north  on  side  road,  and  about  the  home 
farm,  yard.  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  1;, 
Canada  jay,  3;  Raven,  2;  Hairy  Wood¬ 


pecker,  2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  1;  Black- 
capped  Chickadee,  6;  Pine  Grosbeak,  5. 

J.  Tumquist. 

YORKTON:  Dec.  26,  1950  .  9  a.m.  to 
3.30  p.m.  12  observers  in  4  parties. 
Total  party  hours,  6V2  (3  on  foot,  3’/2  by 
cap;  total  party  mUes,  34  (3  on  foot, 
31  by  car).  Great  Horned  Owl,  1;  Snowy 
Owl,  2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Blue 
Jay,  2;  Am.  Magpie,  1;  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  4;  Cedar  Waxwing,  52; 
English  farrow,  54;  Common  Redpoll, 
5;  Snow  Bunting,  518. 

Mary  Belcher,  Jerry  Bulitz,  Brother 
Clarence,  Lionel  Coleman,  Ronald 
Coleman,  Glen  Dawes,  C.  Stuart  Houston 
Dr.  C.  J.  Houston,  Dr.  S.  C.  Houston, 
Cliff  Shaw,  Jeff  Smith,  Brother  Vincent. 

(  Members  of  Yorkton  Natural  History 

Society  ). 


A  Bird  Count  Suggestion 

Marion  Nixon,  W auchope 


I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  that 
has  crystallized  over  a  period  of  years. 
Would  it  not  give  a  truer  picture  of  birds 
present  if  a  longer  period  than  one  day 
were  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
bird  count  ...  say  all  Christmas  week, 
or  even  the  last  fortnight  of  the  year  .. 
but  the  number  reported  being  the  largest 
number  of  any_  one_ species,  seen  on  on"e 
Jay'duri  ng'lhal  "H  me . 

It  is,  of  course  feasible  to  make  a 
quite  comprehensive  survey  if  a  club 
goes  out  in  separate  parties,  over  diff-, 
erent  areas,  to  cover  a  territoiy  in  one 
day.  But  for  the  average  farmer  report¬ 
ing,  this  is  not  a  logical  count.  His 


bird  watching  is  done  incidentally , 
from  a  straw  rack  or  on  the  road  to  town 
and  over  a  period  of  time  he  sees  more 
birds,  of  more  species,  than  on  any 
particular  day.  The  gypsy  migrants 
come  and  go, and  even  the  magpies  app¬ 
ear  in  larger  congregations  if  there  is 
offal  about. 

I  have  noticed  a  tendency  towards 
this  kind  of  report  in  some  of  your  final 
analyses  of  winter  bird  populations, 
but  I  believe  if  you  made  my  suggestion 
a  rule,  you  would  get  population  re¬ 
ports  on  all  the  species  rather  than  just 
remarks  regarding  rare  appearances. 


Our  Pet  Oriole 

GERALD  BRITTON,  (Age  11),  Homefield,  Sask. 


One  day  last  spring  a  baby  oriole 
fell  out  of  its  nest  and  couldn’t  get 
back,  as  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  do 
more  than  flutter  around.  We  were  going 
to  put  it  back  into  the  nest  but  it  was 
raining  and  everything  was  soaking  wot 
so  we  decided  to  keep  it  until  the  weath¬ 
er  cleared  up.  When  we  went  back  the 
old  orioles  had  gone.  We  realized  then 
that  if  we  did  put  it  back  it  would  have 
no  one  to  feed  it. 


It  grew  up,  and  became  a  real  pet. 
We  fed  it  bread-crumbs  and  water,  but 
it  soon  learned  to  help  itself  to  the  jam. 
Whenever  we  went  to  the  doorstep  it 
would  come  and  land  on  our  heads.  Be¬ 
fore  long  it  began  to  visit  the  neighbors. 
It  stayed  there  for  about  a  month.  Then 
one  day  it  disappeared.  Perhaps  it 
was  killed  by  a  cat,  but  we  still  hope 
that  it  flew  south  with  all  the  other 
orioles. 
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Skunks  as  Scavengers 


By  E.  Wiley,  Saltcoats 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Shaw  asks  if  the  skunk  is  a 
scavenger. 

At  certain  times  of  the  year  he  is, 
especially  in  the  fall  when  other  food 
is  getting  scarce.  It  is  then  he  feeds 
on  rabbits  killed  by  cars  and  searches 
out  ducksthat  have  died  in  the  marshes. 
His  favorite  denning  site  is  an  old 
badger  hole  in  a  Snowberry  patch,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  dead  grass  handy. 
There  is  logic  in  choosing  Snowberries, 
as  the  snow  will  drift  in  there  and  keep 
him  warm.  He  takes  a  supply  of  dead 
grass  into  the  den  by  travelling  back¬ 
wards,  scraping  it  along  with  his  front 
feet. 

Sometimes  a  large  buck  skunk  may 
spend  the  winter  with  a  harem  of  as 
many  as  a  dozen  beautiful  skunk  ladies 
"  while  the  lesser  lights  of  the  district 
have  no  choice  but  to  sleep  alone. 

Their  den  is  scrupulously  clean. 
All  they  do  during  the  winter  is  sleep 


and  look  after  the  air  conditioning  of 
their  home.  This  is  done  by  pushing  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  of  the  dead 
grass  into  the  entrance  ot  the  den. 

They  do  not  eat  anything  from  Nov¬ 
ember  until  late  February  or  March 
when  the  age-old  urge  to  reproduce 
causes  the  young  bucks  to  sally  forth 
in  search  of  company.  Exercise  makes 
them  hungry;  once  again  they  become 
scavengers  and  any-thing  “goes"  . 
Later  in  the  spring  they  turn  to  eggs, 
to  young  birds  and  to  young  mice.  They 
become  very  adept  at  pilfering  young 
birds  from  beneath  their  mothers,  at 
night. 

Then  comes  the  busy  season  — 
young  must  be  reared  and  heavy  layers 
of  fat  laid  on  for  the  coming  winter. 
Peed  is  plentiful:  frogs,  snails,  beetles 
bugs,  grasshoppers,  minnows,  etc.  When 
fall  comes  circumstances  force  them 
to  become  scavengers  again. 


By  Arthur  Ward,  Swijt  Current 


In  answer  to  the  query  of  Cliff  Shaw 
as  to  the  scavenger  propensities  of  the 
skunk,  in  our  experience  it  has  been 
observed  to  be  partial  to  anything  on 
the  decayed  side.  It  will  pass  up  fresh 
eggs  for  those  that  are  tainted.  It  has 
a  Keen  scence  of  smell  and  will  dig  up 
dead  cats  and  hens  and  even  dig  down 
to  a  dead  pig. 

Having  disposed  of  the  parents. 


we  fed  four  young  ones  on  milk  in  a 
saucer.  They  would  come  in  answer 
to  a  whistle  --  lap  up  the  milk  on  the 
doorstep,  then  go  off  and  hide  until  the 
next  meal.  If  handled  gently  their  man¬ 
ners  are  those  of  a  kitten.  Two  of  the 
young  skunks  we  fed  are  now  in  the 
famous  Walter  Gurney  Museum  at  Leth¬ 
bridge. 
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Spring  in  the  Valley 

By  R.  C.  MacKenzie 


The  most  important  event  of  spring, 
to  naturalists  who  live  in  Regina,  is 
our  first  visit  to  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley. 
It  usually  comes  in  April,  and  marks 
the  opening  of  what  you  might  call  our 
field  season.  Basque  Flowers  (Prairie 
Crocus)  are  lifting  their  purple  blooms 
above  the  sere  grass  at  that  time.  Of 
course,  we  go  again  later  to  see  whole 
hillsides  v/ hi  ten  with  the  silver- white 
blossoms  of  Saskatoon  Bush  and  .to 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  scented  cherry 
blossoms.  Then  in  early  June  to  see 
the  hills  come  to  glowing  colored  life, 
with  the  delicate,  wax-like,  gold  tinted 
petals  of  Prickly  Pear  Cactus,  that 
porcupine  of  plant  Life  that  holds  on  its 
thickened  pear-shaped  stems,  (  for 
what  appear  to  be  leaves  are  stems  in 
the  cacti  family  )  ,  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  flowers.  In  the  same  season 
the  smaller  Ball  Cactus  puts  forth  its 
purple  stars.  Symmetrically  perfect 
amethyst  beauties,  growing  in  star- 
like  constellations  on  the  green  hill- 
slopes. 

A  spring  visit  to  the  valley  is  never 
complete  without  at  least  one  afternoon 
spent  in  Cately’s  Coulee.  This  deep 
and  surprisingly  narrow  ravine  is  bound¬ 
ed  to  westward  by  a  sheer  cliff  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  high.  Many  years 
ago  Cree  and  Assiniboin  hunters  built 
at  the  top  of  this  cliff,  where  dark 
Ground  Cedar  patches  overhang  the 
precipice,  a  buffalo  pound,  into  which 
they  herded  thousands  of  the  great 
beasts,  forcing  them  to  leap  to  their 
death  in  the  depths  below.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  due  to  the  long  since  rot¬ 
ted  bones  of  Buffalo  herds,  or  to  the 
abundant  water  supplied  by  the  little 

creek  in  the  valley  and  the  many  tiny 
cataracts  and  marshy  rivulets  that  des¬ 
cend  from  the  great  spring  that  flows 
from  the  ground  near  the  top  of  the  east 
hill,  but  this  is  certain:  in  few  other 
places  in  this  province  does  the  North¬ 


ern  Bog  Violet  bloom  in  greater  abund¬ 
ance.  There  are  violet  patches,  yards 
in  width  in  the  marshy  ground,  violets 
growing  am.ong  stones,  spray  moistened 
by  tiny  waterfalls,  violets  in  the  long 
grass,  by  every  mossy  tree  trunk,  and 
by  every  mossy  stone.  On  the  higher 
ground  White  Canada  Violets  grow, 
mixing  with  Wood  Anemones,  Blue  Sand 
Violets  climb  the  sandy  cutbanks,  and 
Yellow  Violets  bloom  on  the  dry  hills 
above. 

Black  Poplars,  tall  and  balsam 
scented,  edge  the  creek.  Willows, 
White  and  Black  Birch,  tangled  thorny 
rosebushes  and  red-stemed,  white  flow¬ 
ered  dogwood  almost  overgrow  the  nar¬ 
rowwinding  path,  that  clim.bing  abruptly 
and  descending  steeply,  follows  the 
rockstrev/n  bed.  of  the  little  creek,  and 
branching  off  at  one  of  the  small  tri¬ 
butaries  follows  this  miniature  waterway 
through  the  tMck  White  Birch  woods 
cover  that  the  steep  east  hill,  merging 
into  Ash,  Elm,  and  Maple  woods,  that 
in  turn  give  way  to  hawthorn  and  Wolf 
Willow  where  the  top  of  the  slope  edges 
the  high  dry  plains. 

There  are  many  birds  here,  Robins, 
Wrens,  and  Song  Sparrows,  Flickers, 
Woodpeckers,  Eastern  Bluebirds,  and 
sometimes  Mountain  Bluebirds  too. 
Zones  of  flora  and  fauna  overlap  in 
this  part  of  the  Qu' Appelle  VaUey,  for 
where  the  Eastern  Bluebird  meets  the 
Bluebird  of  the  mountains.  Western 
Black  River  Birch  meets  the  Elm  and 
Ash  woods  of  the  east,  reaching  almost 
their  fartherest  west  in  this  latitude. 
The  bog-loving  low  bush  Cranberry,  the 
Bunch  Berry,  the  showy  Ostrich  Fern 
and  the  small  delicate  Fragile  Fern, 
grow  in  these  coulees,  often  onl,v  a 
few  hundred  feet  from  Sagebrush,  Ground 
Cedar,  and  the  cactus  of  the  semi-arid 
plains. 
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Influence  of  Material  on  Indian 

Stone  Culture 

BY  ALLAN  J,  HUDSON,  Mortlach,  Sask. 


It  may  be  heresy  but  to  me  it’s  an 
'open  question  whether  it’ s  an  advantage 
to  have  read  much  about  Old  World 
Archaeology  before  studying  our  own  in 
Saskatchewan.  One  acquires  a  set  of 
ideas  which  at  best  has  to  be  rpodified 
or  abandoned,  and  at  worst  makes  for  a 
fine  archaeological  indigestion.  What 
point  is  there,  for  instance,  in  the 
classic  distinction  between  flake  and 
core  tools. 

The  earliest  stone  workers  fashion¬ 
ing  rude  chopping  tools  would  detach 
flakes  that  could  and  would  have  to  be 
used  unretouched  as  simple  cutting  and 
scraping  tools,  but  the  more  modem 
stone  worker  with  his  knowledge  of  all 
the  methods  that  had  been  evalued  of 

handling  stone  used  the  detached  pieces 
as  cores  for  a  whole  series  of  tools,  so 
that  by  the  time  he  had  made  a  blade 
or  blades  from  a  block  of  good  material 
he  would  have  obtained  material  for 
points,  scrapers,  awls,  cutting  flakes, 
oblique  knives  etc.  At  first  he  would 
detach  shapeless  pieces  that  would 
perhaps  be  completely  refashioned  as 
points,  scrapers,  ovates  and  so  forth. 
But  as  pointed  out  before,  as  chipping 
proceeds  he  begins  to  detach  flakes 
with  one  side  already  chipped.  Where 
two  flat  flake  scars  intersect  at  an 
angle,  a  ridge  is  formed.  By  detaching 
a  thin  flake,  starting  back  from  the 
junction  point,  an  awl  or  boring  tool 
with  a  thin  flake  finger  grip  is  obtained, 
and  these  are  found  in  large  number, 
some  having  been  retouched  and  im¬ 
proved.  Or  if  the  stone-worker  starts 
further  back  and  deeper,  a  large  piece 
is  removed  that  could  be  rechipped  to 
resemble  an  Aurignacian— ^pe  scraper. 
Small  bits  couTd  be  rechipped  to  make 
nondescript  scrapers  of  no  special 
design  and  many  of  the  smaller  flint 
scrapers  are  obviously  of  this  origin. 

While  the  majority  of  points  are 
completely  refashioned  material  occas- 
ion^ly  a  flat  flake  is  rechipped  just 
sufficiently  to  form  a  point  and  some 
oblique  knives  are  plainly  so  made. 
Perhaps  in  a  country  v/here  first  class 
material  was  plentiftil  the  stone  worker 
could  afford  to  be  prodigal  with  his 
material  and  an  apparent  distinction 
maintained  between  flake  and  core 
tools,  but  not  here. 

The  Indians  could  only  afford  to  be 
wasteful  with  the  substitute  materials 
like  quartzite.  In  the  exhibit  which  I 
have  prepar,ed  for  the  Regina  Museum 
the  results  of  the  process  described  can 


be  seen  and  studied. 

In  support  of  this  new  theory  of 
evolution.  Sir  Arthur  Kieth  says  thnt 
archaeologists  find  that  the  distribution 
of  stone  tools  in  definitely  localized. 
That  is  not  the  impression  I  get  here 
where  the  Indian  stone  culture  was 
remarkably  generalized  rather  than 
specialized.  If  that  was  in  part  due  to 
the  kind  of  life  followed  by  the  Indians 
it  was  certainly  influenced  by  the  wide 
diversity  of  stone  materials  they  had  to 
use  for  tools. 

If  most  of  the  time  the  Indians  of 
this  area  were  able  to  find  sufficient 
stones  of  the  chalcedony  group  for  the 
smaller  tools,  for  the  larger  ones, 
substitute  and  inferior  rocks  had  to  be 
used  extensively.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
encounter  as  surface  finds,  worked 
chopping  tools,  five  to  six  pounds  in 
weight,  the  material  being  quartzite , 
basalt  or  rhyolite. 

Of  a  group  of  seventy- nine  points 
obtained  from  unstratified  digging  at 
Campsite  2,  in  1950,  nineteen  could 
be  classed  as  flint  though  two  or  three 
of  these  are  probably  fromi  the  better 
parts  of  agatized  wood,  about  thirty 
are  an  opaque  quartz,  the  rest  are  chert, 
jasper,  agatizee  wood,  quartizite,  bas¬ 
alt,  and  clear  chalcedony. 

Of  a  group  of  two  hundred  scrapers 
from  unstratified  digging,  one  half  of 
the  smaller  ones  are  flint,  one  third  of 
the  slightly  larger  are  also  flint.  From 
the  bottom  zone  of  the  same  site,  of 
a  group  of  fifty-one  only  six  are  flint 
Of  another  one  hundred  and  forty- five 
scrapers,  forty  are  flint  the  rest  vari¬ 
ous  materials,  including  one  crystal 
quartz,  a  very  difficult  material  from 
the  stone-working  angle.,  Of  another 
group  of  fifty-two  scrapers  from  the 
same  zone,  only  six  are  flint. 

In  general  there  is  less  flint  in  the 
larger  tools  and  the  older  zones.  Scrap¬ 
ers  are  the  commonest  tools  round  the 
firehearths,  which  pertiaps,  could  be 
expected.  In  addition  to  the  methods 
described  in  making  scrapers,  very 
often  they  are  just  split  pebbles  with 
some  secondary  chipping,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  if  there  was  enough  material  left  on 
the  base  of  a  broken  point,  this  was 
rechipped  to  form  a  scraper  or  cutting 
tool. 

To  sum  up  to  a  definite  conclusion: 
the  Indian  stone-working  industry  was 
completely  nationalistic  in  its  methods. 
The  workers  combined  all  methods  with 
great  flexibility  to  produce  every  kind 
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of  result  from  so-called  Ch  el  lean  hand- 
axes  to  the  finest  drills.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  flexibility  is  the  only 
ground  point  I  have  which  is  on  Card 
B,  1950,  Campsite  2,  stratified,  line 
left  6,  No  2  from  the  left  (Provincial 
Museum  exhibit).  Apparently  the  maker 
in  the  process  of  chipping  found  that 
any  further  work  would  ruin  the  point, 
so  he  finished  it  by  grinding  half  the 
body. 

So  rationalistic  was  the  Indian  at¬ 
titude  to  his  stone  industry  that  when  he 
has  acquired  the  white  man’s  metal  cul¬ 
ture  he  seems  to  have  lost  aU  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  art  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time.  There  is  a  record  of  an 
Indian  in  the  U.  S.  expressing  the  same 
superstition  as  was  formeriy  current  in 
Europe  where  artifacts  when  found  used 
to  be  called  “thunderstones”.  Yet  the 
Indians  in  some  parts  must  have  been 
stiU  using  stone  points,  certainly  not 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  I 
suppose  the  average  Indian  of  today 
would  regard  with  contempt  a  collection 
of  stone  tools  which  his  not  very  distant 
ancestors  had  to  use  and  which  we  so 
industriously  collect  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  fine  irony  in  it  someplace. 

M.  A.  Kittle,  ofKeewaten,  Ontario 
is  so  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
BLUE  JAYthathe  inserted  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  toe  “For  Sale”  column  of  the 
Kenora  Miner  and  News.  We  have 
received  a  checking  copy.  Thanks 
Mr.  Kittie! 

The  Golden  Age 
of  Mammals 

BY  BRUCE  A.  McCORGUODALE 
Museum  Assistant,  Regina. 

CYPRESS  HILLS  REGION— 

30  MILLION  YEARS  AGO 

During  the  summer  of  1950  the  staff 
of  the  Provincial  Museum,  Regina, 
marie  two  trips  to  the  Cypress  Hills 
region  where  they  conducted  extensive 
exploration  and  excavations  in  the  local¬ 
ity  12  miles  northwest  of  Eastend, 
Sask. ,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
fossil  material  of  the  Oligocene  period 
-  age,  30  million  years. 

The  fossil  bearing  formation  con¬ 
sists  of  a  river  delta  deposit  of  sand, 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which 
contains  a  great  abundance  of  mammal¬ 
ian  and  reptillian  remains,  indicating 
that  animal  life  of  the  Oligocene  age 
was  very  prolific.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  fossils  were  very  abundant 
they  were  also  in  a  remarkably  excell¬ 
ent  state  of  preservation  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  the  museum  expeditions 
recovered  several  hundred  well  preserv¬ 
ed  specimens,  many  of  which  will 


prove  of  great  importance  in  yielding 
information  and  promoting  int^est  in 
the  faunal  life  of  Saskatchewan  of  the 
past 

Let  us  try  to  visualize  in  brief  the 
general  life  forms  and  environmental 
conditions  of  the  Saskatchewan,  30 
million  years  ago  as  revealed  by  and 
in  co-ordination  with  the  specimens 
recovered  from  the  Cypress  Hills. 

The  dominant  life  form  of  the  area 
was  a  large  subaquatic  mammal  called 
a  Titano there.  Ranging  in  bulk  size  up 
to  that  of  a  modern  elephant,  this  great 
beast  had  blunt  horns  paired  laterally 
on  the  forward  extremity  of  its  nose 
and  in  general  body  form  resembled  the 
present  day  Rhinoceras.  Its  food  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  soft  succulent  veget¬ 
ation  of  marshy  origia  This  animal  is 
represented  in  the  collection  of  fossils 
by  several  single  and  double  lower 
mandibles,  several  horns,  numerous 
individual  teeth,  a  scapula,  two  femurs, 
a  radius  and  ulna,  a  pelvis  and  several 
ribs  and  verterbra  The  most  important 
of  these  finds  Is  a  well  preserved  skull 
of  an  immature  individual  of  a  primitive 
smaller  genera  of  the  Titanothere  group 
In  addition  two  skull  portions  of  Titan- 
otheres  of  a  more  advanced  genera 
were  found. 

Of  secondary  importance  but  pro¬ 
bably  of  greater  abundance,  compared 
to  the  Titanothere s,  were  a  group  of 
several  species  of  Hyracodonts  which 
were  small  hornless  animals,  terrestial 
and  fleet  of  foot.  These  animals,  which 
are  early  ancestors  of  the  modem  rhin¬ 
oceras,  are  represented  in  the  collection 
by  a  well  preserved  skull,  several 
individual  teeth,  numerous  lower  maih 
dibles  and  a  few  skeletal  parts.  In 
addition  to  these  the  tme  primitive 
rhinoceras,  Caenopus,  is  represented 
by  upper  and  lower  mandibles. 

Also  in  abundance  during  Oligocene 
times  were  several  members  of  the  deer 
group,  represented  by  species  of  Hy- 
pertragulus  and  Leptomeryx  which  were 
small,  swift  and  delicate  animals  no 
larger  than  the  modern  dog.  Teeth  of 
several  species  of  this  group  were  re¬ 
covered  from  the  deposits  by  the  Museum 
expeditions. 

An  extinct  g'oup  of  animals,  Entel- 
odonts,  related  to  the  pig  family  and 
resembling  them,  some  what  in  habits 
and  body  form,  were  also  quite  prolific 
in  marshy  area.  This  faunal  type  is 
represented  in  the  discoveries  by  a 
relatively  rare  find,  an  incomplete 
skull  and  two  other  individual  teeth. 

Rodents,  reptiles  and  small  carni¬ 
vores  were  numerous  during  Oligocene 
times  as  evidenced  by  the  recovery  of 
several  small  bones  and  teeth  of  these 
groups. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Golden  Age 

Continued 

Turtles  were  abundant  as  represent¬ 
ed  by  numerous  shell  fragments.  Verts- 
brae  of  fish  were  also  recovered,  the 
largest  of  which  measured  15/8  inches 
in  diameter. 

Groups  of  animals  of  the  Oliogcene 
specimens  in  the  collections  of  the 
Provincial  Museum  are  the  Hyaenodont 
(  wolf  like  animals,)  Hemisalodonts 
(  giant  bear- like  carnivores,)  Dinictis 
(  a  small  member  of  the  cat  family,) 
and  Mesohippus  (  a  small  primitive 
three-toed  horse). 


Although  there  is  great  variety  of 
fossU  bones  in  this  deposit,  represent¬ 
ative  of  many  species  of  animals,  they 
are  in  a  very  disjointed,  intermingled 
state  of  distribution.  Several  exped¬ 
itions  in  which  the  National  Museum, 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  ofPalaeontology 
and  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Museum 
of  Natiral  History,  Participated  indivi-, 
dually,  failed  to  recover  any  complete 
Skeltons  or  even  a  portion  of  one.  Many 
of  the  specimens,  although  well  pre¬ 
served  were  eroded  or  fragmenta.ry, 
however  the  mo.st  important  part  of  the 
material  as  recovered  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Museum.,  the  jaws,  skulls  and  teeth, 
were  in  a  relatively  complete  condition 
showing  little  evidence  of  erosion. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  and 
intriguing  feature  of  the  collection  of 
specimens  is  the  immaturity  of  the  an¬ 
imals  w'hen  they  died,  as  indicated  by 
the  relatively  unworn  condition  of  the 
teeth  and  incompleteness  of  the  dental 
series  of  the  jaws.  This  probably  in- 
icates  that  living  was  a  severe  trial 
for  these  animals  in  Oligocene  times 
and  that  carnivores,  unsuitable  food 
conditions  or  epidemics  caused  these 
animals  to  die  while  they  were  relaUve- 
ly  young. 

Although  there  is  a  great  wealth  of 
information  yet  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Cypress  Hills  deposits,  which  have 
been  explored  to  a  comparatively  slight 
degree:  the  .^ecimens  so  far  recovered 
have  contributed  greatly  to  knowledge 
of  faunal  life  of  Saskatchewan  30  mill¬ 
ion  years  ago.  Therefore,  as  this  is 
the  only  fossil  bearing  deposit  of  OUgo- 
ceneage  in  Canada,  the  people  of  Sask¬ 
atchewan  should  recognize  in  this  for¬ 
mation,.  a  great  asset,  to  the  province 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  the 
form  of  an  Encyclopedia  of  Prehistoric 
Natural  History. 


Will  They  Be 
Lost  Again  ? 

By  J.  H.  Yerex,  Clair 

I  have  a  modest  collection  of  arti¬ 
facts  picked  up  around  Clair.  It  pays 
to  advertise,  for  as  soon  as  folks  knew 
I  was  interested  in  Indian  relics  they 
brought  me  many  excellent  specimens 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  left 
around  and  eventually  lost 

As  is  the  case  with  most  collectors 
I  have  a  few  museum  pieces  that  should 
be  preserved  for  those  that  follow  afto" 
us.  What  will  become  of  these  pieces? 
Will  they  be  thrown  out  in  the  rubbish 
after  we  pass  on,  or  will  they  be  pro¬ 
perly  taken  care  of? 

It  seems  to  me  collectors  should 
make  some  provision  for  the  disposal 
of  their  collections.  Perhaps  something 
can  be  worked  out  so  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  could  make  provision  for  a 
reliable  museum  to  pick  this  material 
up  when  the  collector  passes  on.  A 
form  cOuld  be  provided  to  be  attached 
to  the  will  requesting  that  a  certain 
museum  be  advised  that  such  and  such 
had  goneto  the  “Happy  Hunting  Ground” 
and  has  left  it  his  entire  collection  of 
artifacts,  etc. 


Nature  Artist 

The  Provincial  Museum  is  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  engaged  for  a  few 
months,  this  winter,  the  services  of 
Robert  E.  Symons,  an  outstanding  artist 
of  wildlife,  who  hails  from  the  Peace 
River  Block,  near  Port  St  John,  B.  C. 
He  will  return  to  his  ranch  there  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Symons  has  been  painting  scenic 
backgrounds  for  museum  wildlife  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  folio vdng painting  of  winter 
birds  of  the  Canadian  Zone,  which 
illustrates  Mr.  Bards  article  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  type  of  work  he  produces. 
He  has  just  completed  a  curved  back¬ 
ground,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length  for  a  group  of  deer.  The  paint¬ 
ing  shows  a  small  meadow,  surrounded 
by  the  trees  and  hills  of  Qu’Appelle 
Valley  —  a  scene  from  a  secluded  spot 
near  Craven, 
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Wildlife  of  the  Otosqiien  Area 

FRED  G.  BARD 

Director  of  Provincial  Natural  History  Museum. 


Pileated  Woodpecker  Canada  Jay  White-winged  Crossbill 

Arctic-three-toed  Woodpecker  American  Crossbill  Spruce  Grouse 

American  Three-toed  Woodpecker  Great  Gray  Owl  HudsonianChickadee 

Meadow  Mice  Northern  Shrike 

Bonapart’s  Weasel 


On  the  railroad  between  Hudson 
Bay  Junction,  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Pas,  Manitoba,  is  a  siding  at  mile  31, 
called  Otosquen,  meaning  "  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  ”,  in  Cree.  The  travelling 
Indians  here  crossed  the  steel;  here 
the  wilderness  life  was  illustrated  in 
contrast  with  modern  day  travel.  Mr. 
Swans  ton.  Museum  Assistant,  and  I 
travelled  to  this  region  in  search  for 
specimens  of  Moose,  following  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Mr.  Fred  Warburton district 
Superintendent.  We  were  escorted  to 
the  lease  of  Mr.  Lyman  Morrison  by 
Sid  Read,  Game  Guardiaa  In  driving 
to  the  camp  site,  birds  w^ere  observed 
feeding  along  the  road  or  flying  over 
open  cultivated  fields.  Among  them 
were  Snow  Buntings,  Bohemian  Wax- 
wings,  one  Goshawk,  one  Snowy  Owl, 
and  one,  thought  to  be  the  Grey  Cyr- 
falcon. 

We  occupied  a  cabin  well  construct¬ 
ed  of  logs,  chinked  with  clay  mortar 
and  lined  with  building  paper  to  make 
a  very  comfortable  camp.  With  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  space  heater,  the  smoke 
was  soon  curling  its  way  to  the  tops  of 
the  spruce  80  to  100  feet  high.  By  the 


time  darkness  had  set  in  the  camp  wms 
well  in  order.  Our  water  supply  was 
north  about  300  yards,  vTiere  a  hole 
was  cut  in  the  ice  of  one  of  the  tri¬ 
butaries  of  the  Pasquia  river.  For 
washwater,  we  melted  some  of  the  snow 
which  was  piled  deep  and  clean  all 
through  the  woods. 

The  days  were  very  short  now,  for 
we  were  in  the  darkest  month  of  the 
year,  and  our  first  of  ten  days  spent 
in  the  field  was  December  8th.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  Ivlr.  Oscar  Stromberg,  we  cov¬ 
ered  some  of  his  trapping  trails,  working 
east  through  the  burns  and  out  to  the 
creek  again.  Noon  lunch  was  then  pre¬ 
pared  around  a  wmrm  fire  in  the  field  . 
By  evening  we  w'ere  back  in  the  camp 
Deer  tracks  were  numerous  and  on  a 
few  occasions  the  White-tailed  Deer 
w^ere  seen.  A  few  Moose  tracks  were 
seen,  but  none  seemed  recent.  As  dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  no  Moose  were  sighted,  we 
concluded  they  were  just  traveling 
through  this  particular  area  when  re¬ 
ported  to  us.  About  dark,  afterreturning 
to  camp  on  the  first  day,  from  the  Pas¬ 
quia  Hills  to  the  north  and  west  came 
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a  tremendous  roar,  answered  by  more 
deep  coarse  roars.  This  was  our  first 
serenade  by  Timber  Wolves.  I  now  can 
easily  understand  the  feelings  of  new¬ 
comers  to  the  woods. 

The  great  roar  and  the  mental  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  wild  stories  telling  of  their 
ferocity  is  enough  to  hurry  anyone  al¬ 
ong.  While  the  wolves,  no  doubt  on 
occasion  were  close  to  us,  we  were 
never  fortunate  enough  tohavea  glimpse 
of  them.  We  searched  every  direction 
for  Moose  several  days  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  great  variety  of  winter  binls 
in  this  area  of  the  Canadian  Zone,  turn¬ 
ed  our  efforts  to  gathering  material 
required  in  our  various  family  displays. 
Collecting  in  this  region  was  very  de¬ 
sirable  and  here  was  an  opportunity  to 
gatha-  winter  material.  Besides  the 
Arctic  and  American  Three- toed  Wood¬ 
peckers,  the  Downy  and  Hairy  were 
collected.  In  addition  a  Black  Poplar 
feeding  stump  and  a  pair  of  Pileated 
Woodpeckers  were  also  collected.  Tra¬ 
velling  bands  of  Hudsonian  Chickadees 
with  their  soft  coarse  “  dee  dee  now 
changed  into  a  musical  song  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  else  we  had  heard. 
These  chicadees  were  often  met  in  the 
woods,  travelling  in  bands  with  Long¬ 
tailed  Chicadees  and  Red-breasted 
Nuthatches.  These  tiny  creatures  would 
flake  chips  from  the  spruce  in  their 
effort  to  feed.  This  work  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  woods  sounded  like  that  of 
birds  twenty  times  their  size.  They 
were  always  in  a  hurry  and  would  stay 
only  a  short  time  and  then  move  on. 
Blue  Jays  were  uncommon,  in  fact  only 
two  were  seen.  The  Canada  jay,  how¬ 
ever  was  very  plentiful.  While  their 
normal  food  appeared  to  be  around, 
many  of  them  readily  accepted  tidbits 
from  the  kitchen  refuse  heap.  Canada 
jays,  Woodpeckers  and  Chickadees 
were  always  present  at  these  feeding 
stations.  In  fact  one  Canada  jay  was 
flying  around  with  all  its  tail  feathers 
gone.  The  camp  cat  looked. longingly 
from  the  kitchen  doorway,  no  doubt 
planning  newerand  better  tactics.  Other 
cheery  winter  whistlers,  the  Pine  Gros¬ 
beaks,  re  fererd  to  in  thisareaas  Hudson 
Bay  Robins,  were  noted  in  small  bands. 
Usually  each  band  was  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  brilliant  males:  They 
usually  fed  at  the  cones  on  the  tip  of 
the  J5)ruce.  Red  Squirrels  were  fairly 
numerous,  and  in  one  of  our  sets,  a 
single  flying  squirrel  was  taken.  The 
Squirrel  cache  is  at  the  base  of  a  Spruce, 
where  great  piles  of  cones  are  stored, 
blanketed  down  with  the  protecting 
snow.  Squirrel  trails  in  the  loose  snow 
lead  to  a  little  burrow,  where  the  cones 
are  withdrawn,  the  seeds  eaten,  leaving 
the  husks  gathered  together  in  a  little 
pile.  When  disturbed,  they  scurry  well 


out  of  reach  and  scold  loudly;  some¬ 
times  they  become  rather  curious  and 
move  in  closer,  then  if  frightened  they 
scurry  well  into  the  protecting  branches 
of  the  trees  with  a  burst  of  squirrel - 
like  remarks.  Ruffed  Grouse  were  seen 
usually  at  sundown  as  well  as  bands 
of  Sharp-tailed  Grousefeeding  on  poplar 
buds:  Spruce  Grouse  were  seen  as  well. 
Vaiying  Hares  or  Bush  Rabbits,  were 
common  in  the  area,  and  two  weasel, 
Bonapartes,  were  given  to  us  by  the 
trapper,  Mr.  Stromberg.  White- winged 
Crossbills,  Three  Evening  Grosbeaks, 
three  Golden- crowned  Kinglets,  and 
one  Brown  Creeper  were  seen  in  one 
afternoon.  No  others  were  seen  during 
our  stay.  Great  Homed  Owls  were 
heard  in  the  evenings  and  an  occasional 
Raven  croaking  as  it  flew  across  the 
treetops;  Magpies  too  were  uncommon. 
Redpolls  appeared  twice  in  our  daily 
treks.  Pox  and  coyote  tracks  were  seen 
everywhere.  No  signs  of  Caribou  were 
found.  Mr.  Morrison  said  the  Woodland 
Caribou  had  disappeared  only  a  few 
years  before.  The  Black  Bears  of  the 
area  were  denned  up  for  the  winter. 
Beaver  and  Muskrats  were  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  indicated  by  the  houses  seen. 
Most  animal  tracks  were  scarce.  One 
reason  appeared  to  be  that  at  about 
freeze  ip  time  a  four  inch  rain  had 
swollen  the  creeks  and  the  water  had 
frozen  at  its  new  high.  By  the  time  the 
run  off  had  gone  there  was  a  layer  of 
ice  roughly  eight  inches  above  the  now 
open  water  and  beneath  this,  mink  and 
otter  could  move  without  being  seen. 
This  unusual  ice  condition  had  affect¬ 
ed  logging  and  fishing  operations. 
Further  north  the  crossing  of  these 
small  creeks  was  hazardous  for  the  ice 
was  not  thick  enough  to  bear  ones 
weight. 

In  the  beginning  we  followed  the 
trappers'  trails;  as  we  became  more 
fam.iliar  with  the  area  we  often  cut 
across  from  one  to  the  other  or  struck 
out  with  the  aid  of  our  compass,  circle 
and  come  back.  I  did  not  appreciate 
the  significance  of  our  operations  until 
one  day  Mr.  Stromberg  quietly  remarked, 
"My  goodness  but  you  fellows  make 
a  lot  of  trails  !”  We  then  fully  real¬ 
ized  it  would  be  a  considerable  relief 
to  Mr.  Stromberg  when  we  had  leR  the 
area  and  a  newfall  of  snow  had  covered 
our  maze  of  tracks  so  that  he  might 
carry  on  normally.  We  found  these 
people  co-operative  and  interested  in 
our  work,  and  they  had  a  sincere  desire 
to  learn  what  we  knew  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  It  is  our  hope  to  continue  to  visit 
new  places  and  meet  more  people,  that 
we  also,  may  learn  more  of  Natural 
History.  Such  experiences  are  essent¬ 
ial  in  this  job  of  building  up  ourNatural 
History  Museum. 


In  Search  of  Spring 

Elizabeth  Cruickshank 

Finding  footprints  of  the  Horned  Larks’  three  toes  and  long  hind  claw, 
made  us  impatient  to  see  them  and  any  other  heralds  of  spring.  A  drive 
to  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  gave  us  a  close  view  of  several  flocks  travelling 
in  company  with  their  near  relatives,  the  Snow  Buntings.  Watching  the 
gay  frolicking  play  of  the  Snowbirds  with  their  tinkling  bell-like  song,  we 
felt  that  they  too  were  glad  to  welcome  back  the  first  of  our  spring  birds. 
On  a  fence  post,  as  though  intrigued  by  the  actions  of  the  swirling,  wheeling, 
happy  little  feathered  folk  in  the  field,  perched  an  immaculate,  large  Snowy 
Owl. 

Starlings  were  enjoying  the  sunlight  on  topmost  branches  of  the  cotton¬ 
woods  in  the  farmyard — the  polished  sheen  of  their  plumage  reflecting  the 
light.  A  flash  of  rose  led  us  to  the  maple  trees,  where  Pine  Grosbeaks  were 
feeding  on  the  maple  seeds  and  dried  chokecherries  and  haws  near  them. 
As  we  watched  them.  Downy  and  Hairy  Woodpeckers  visited  the  feeding- 
tray  for  their  daily  rations  of  suet  and  crumbs  which  they  shared  with  their 
jolly  little  feathered  acrobats,  the  Chickadees.  A  Red  Squirrel  hurried  past 
us  towards  the  river,  where  they  have  been  numerous  this  winter. 

Through  deep  snow  we  walked  over  the  hill  to  the  wooded  ravine. 
Footprints  of  all  sizes  led  to  the  sheltered  spot.  We  could  not  distinguish 
the  tracks  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed,  some  in  circles,  some  in  straight 
lines.  Tunnel-like  trails  we  did  not  understand — nor  the  very  tiny  exclama¬ 
tion  marks.  Little  mouse-coloured  animals,  less  than  two  inches  long,  with 
short  tails,  had  been  picked  up  dead  on  the  road.  Could  the  marks  belong 
to  them,  we  wondered. 

Entering  the  ravine  was  like  opening  a  door  into  fairyland.  Calm 
enveloped  us  in  this  silent  sanctuary — so  lately  one  of  mellow  fruitlessness. 
The  frost  laden  branches  formed  a  tapestry  of  silver;  dark  red  haws  on 
thorny  branches  looked  unreal,  lending  enchantment  to  the  moment. 

I  thought  now  I  know  “how  silence  sings”  when  my  little  companion’s 
voice  startled  me.  “Will  the  blue  violets  grow  here  again,  Gram?”.  Having 
known  only  four  summers,  how  could  she  be  sure? 

What  a  fitting  place  to  interpret  to  the  child  the  glory  of  resurrection! 
How  the  silver  weed  would  again  form  a  golden  studded  carpet;  the  essence 
were  reluctant  to  leave  the  valley  with  its  glorious  panorama.  But  we  knew 
little  suns  in  the  shrinking  pool. 

Suddenly  from  deep  in  the  sheltered  quiet  came  a  fragment  of  song! 
(Three  robins  were  known  to  have  wintered  in  the  valley). 

The  sun  had  lifted  the  blanket  of  mist  that  had  lain  on  the  hills.  We 
werereluctant  to  leave  the  valley  with  its  glorious  panorama.  But  we  knew 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  air  would  be  “sweet  with  the  flutes  of  the 
Meadowlarks”. 

We  had  not  found  spring,  but  we  had  seen  messengers  who  proclaim 
its  approach. 
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